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PREFACE 


This book is from the pen of a well-known 
and eager scholar in the field of philosophy who 
has also greatly interested himself in public af- 
fairs. It is written with a vigor and a liveliness 
that will make it easy reading, particularly for 
those who may have fallen under the melancholy 
charm of Schopenhauer. Dr. Stein is an opti- 
mist and he allows no traces of pessimistic doc- 
trine to lurk undiscovered and unrebuked in his 
neighborhood. He defines his doctrine as “that 
tendency in science which has inscribed the possi- 
bility of perfection for human nature upon its 
Bonner. (Page 20.) Here, of course, he 
joins direct issue with all those who find perfec- 
tion nowhere and excellence only in the past. 

The clash between optimism and pessimism is 
much more than a conflict of rational argument. 
It is a clash of temperaments. The emotional 
life plays a controlling part in directing one’s 
reflections and convictions toward optimism on 
the one hand or toward pessimism on the other. 
The events of life have much to do with this 
choice; temperament and emotion play a still 
larger part. 


Probably most men occupy a middle ground 
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between optimism and pessimism. If they are 
in good health and reasonably content with their 
surroundings, they are not likely to be pessimists. 
If, on the other hand, they are highly successful 
and happy, yet there are sure to come in their 
life those experiences, those losses and those 
tragedies that prevent them from believing this 
to be the best of all possible worlds. Doubtless 
the majority of men are what the philosophers 
call meliorists; that is to say, they believe that 
while the world is not the best possible, and is not 
even tending toward absolute perfection, yet it is 
improving year by year and generation by gener- 
ation. 

Pessimism is at least as old as Ecclesiastes, for 
his familiar saying that “‘All is vanity. . . . All 
things are full of weariness; man cannot utter 
it,” is surely a full revelation of the pessimistic 
reflection upon life. It is odd that the word 
pessimism does not seem to appear in the English 
language earlier than the time of Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge who uses it in a letter written in 1794. 
Sydney Smith and Southey also use it; but while 
men of letters added it to their vocabulary, phi- 
losophers eschewed it for some time to come. 
After Schopenhauer, however, the term pessi- 
mism and that which it signified became the com- 
mon property of all mankind. 

Dr. Stein’s book will provoke thought and dis- 
cussion, and his many passing judgments will 
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invite criticism and even antagonism, ‘There can 
be no doubt, however, of the sincerity and direct- 
ness of his argument or of the virility and liveli- 
ness of his style. Surely it takes some courage 
and some vision for a man of Dr. Stein’s training 
and experience to have passed through the last 
fifteen years of the history of the world with his 
optimism intact and exultant. 


Nicuortas Murray BuT er. 


Columbia Umiversity, 
November 2, 1925. 
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EVOLUTION AND OPTIMISM 


Chapter I 


EVOLUTION AND 
THE AMERICAN SPIRIT 


E who has a keen ear for the pulse beats of 
our time will hear a wonderful stir 
throughout the world. In the midst of cultural 
decay, in the midst of an excessive hedonism and 
bacchanalian self-indulgence, in the midst of 
the hysterical tumult of an insane life, the 
thoughtful are everywhere beginning to ask 
questions concerning the deeper meaning of ex- 
istence. 

The wants and whims of our generation have 
been satisfied, yea, satiated by the abundance of 
material happiness provided at the feast of life. 
Thus the souls of those who have retained their 
integrity in the mad revel are beginning to stir 
again with new life. We have lived through a 
period of doubt and scepticism. ‘Thanks tothe 
advance of science and discovery, our thirst for 
facts is appeased. Now the hunger for causes is 
awakening. We want to know not only what is 
happening in the world around us but also why. 
We are moved by a deep desire for understanding. 
We are again beginning to be stirred by the prob- 
lem of the “Why.” 
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This problem can be regarded from either a 
pessimistic or an optimistic point of view. Oswald 
Spengler in his much discussed two-volume work, 
Der Untergang des Abendlandes (‘The Decline & : 
Western Civilization), has advanced the thesis 
of social pessimism and supported it with evidence 
from the philosophy of history. I, on the other 
hand, have for nearly four decades proclaimed the 
doctrines of social optimism. 

Spengler undertakes to prove the theory—ap- 
parently confirmed by the events of the past few 
years of war hysteria—that Western civilization 
is in process of decay. For Spengler this means 
the entire civilization of the white race; that is, 
it embraces the whole American-European cul- 
ture-system,—a conception that I formed and es- 
tablished in my works decades ago. Spengler’s 
sombre prophecies culminate in the Cassandra-like 
warning that the Occident is dying of inanition 
and doomed. 

Long before Speneley s appearance, I ex- 
pounded the doctrine that the system of culture 
created by the white race is manifestly destined, 
by virtue of the immanent evolutionary process 
of history, to gain world dominion. According 
to my view, the white race has not completed but 
only begun its world-historic task. My sojourn 
in America, where I lectured at numerous univer- 
sities and colleges during the winter of 1923-24, 
has strengthened me in the belief that my doctrine 
of social optimism receives justification, re-en- 
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forcement and confirmation precisely from the 
virginal cultural life of America. Even though 
at the moment the dying mother, Europe, is 
writhing in political convulsions, this only pro- 
duces for the young and vigorous daughter, Amer- 
ica, new life and that élan vital which Bergson 
has introduced as a concept in philosophy. 

This élan vital of America affords essential sup- 
port to social optimism. My demonstration and 
methods differ fundamentally from those of 
Spengler. The latter has written the historical 
novel of the human race, but, after all, only a 
novel. His entire construction is based upon value 
judgments charged with feeling. His method is 

essentially that of constructing a philosophy of 
history, a method inaugurated by Hegel and car- 
ried to fulfillment by his genius. My orientation, 
on the contrary, is derived from the Frenchman 
Auguste Comte, the Englishman Herbert Spencer, 
and the American sociologists Lester F. Ward and 
F. H. Giddings. 

Spengler’s life has its setting in the study, while 
my study was and is life itself. It is, indeed, the 
life of America, with its youthful exuberance of 
strength and its unlimited elasticity, that has 
winged my thoughts and kindled in me the desire 
for a new presentation of my social optimism in 
English garb. The World War with its revolu- 
tionary after-effects has not shaken my optimistic 
convictions, but on the contrary has only re-en- 
forced them. And my stay in America has still 
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further confirmed me in this social optimism. The 
Occident will not perish. Vigorous young Amer- 
ica takes up the cultural heritage of ageing 
Europe. The west-European-American system 
of civilization will survive the crisis of the white 
race. Out of the bitter lessons of the World War 
and the revolutions, the flower of the white race 
will draw new sap, more surely since there is also 
in a sociological sense a kind of natural recu- 
peration. 

My reproach against our time with its mania 
for destruction is, that the revolution of the after- 
war period has given us neither a new form of 
thinking nor a peculiar mode of feeling. ‘The 
complete restratification of the white race follow- 
ing upon the World War, by which the agricul- 
tural populations have won the economic war 
against the city dwellers, the manual workers 
against the brain workers, the labor parties against 
the entire middle class, has plunged the white race 
into a feverish state. But the so-called German 
revolution of November 8 has given birth neither 
to a special philosophy nor to a new religion. The 
great French Revolution, prepared as it was by 
decades of spade-work by Voltaire, Rousseau, 
Diderot, D’Alembert and the other encyclopedists, 
conferred upon the West at least a new philoso- 
phy, namely, political liberalism. 

Judaea and dying Rome bequeathed to us a pro- 
foundly agitated mood, out of which the apostles, 
especially Paul, created Christianity. But the 
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social revolution in Russia and in central Europe 
has brought us neither a god nor a heaven. 

We see in Europe today only heads, but not 
a single head; only men, but not a man; least of 
all an inspired man. All of us today are in need 
of a Moses, a Buddha, a Zoroaster, a Confucius, 
a Socrates, but above all a new Jesus, who could 
loosen the tongue of our lolling, stammering, 
stumbling age. 

In this post-war period we quarrel about politi- 
cal trivialities and are accomplices in the poorly 
concealed suicide of the white race, simply be- 
cause we are in danger of losing our hold on the 
deeper meaning of life. To recover the lost para- 
dise of the pre-war time, our intellect needs a new 
philosophy and our heart a new religion. 

The promise of such a religion has for decades 
been held out to us by socialism, but has not been 
kept by the revolution. Already in 1888, in my 
lectures on the Social Question in the Light of 
Philosophy at the University of Ziirich, I had 
made this assertion: “Either socialism will be 
ethical and religious, or it will not be at all!” If 
socialism were a mere wage-movement, that is, a 

‘simple question of the stomach, it really would 
not have been worth while to stir up the struggle 
of the intellects. 

Bolshevism in Russia has not even solved the 
problem of the stomach. At best, it has solved 
it negatively, by demonstrating, as in a political 
laboratory, that communism represents neither a 
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suitable system of production nor a reliable sys- 
tem of distribution. Under Bolshevism, Russia 
would have died of starvation, had not capitalistic 
America gone to her assistance, just as Germany 
would have perished but for its salvation at 
the last moment by American charity and Ameri- 
can credit. What Bolshevism, as an economic sys- 
tem, has accomplished in Russia, is what Francis 
Bacon called the negative instances. Viewed in 
the light of world history, Bolshevism, which 
could only survive because America saved her chil- 
dren from destruction, has lost the second Punic 
War between capital and labor. 

The post-war period has generated symptoms 
of loosening, if not disintegration, of the con- 
cepts “good and evil.”” The gold reserves of 
morality which Judaism and Christianity had ac- 
cumulated through three thousand years of joint 
effort, have melted away, as in the case of the as- 
signats of the French Revolution, the Russian 
ruble, and the German paper mark. 

The famine in Russia has produced the phe- 
nomenon of cannibalism, which represents an ata- 
vistic relapse to prehistoric conditions. Judaism 
and Christianity had exterminated it by age-long 
educational labors. ‘The Russian famine has re- 
stored it to life. Is Spengler, then, after all, to 
be justified in his prophecies of the decay of the 
Occident? 

Persons who, like us philosophers, are accus- 
tomed to think in terms of continents and epochs, 
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are not to be led astray by moods and resistances of 
the moment. The revolutionary, almost cataclys- 
mic events of the post-war period have not been 
able to make me budge from my position of social 
optimism. The zig-zag course of history is ine- 
vitable. The World War, in the character of an 
historic earthquake, has destroyed innumerable 
human values, especially moral and cultural val- 
ues. Social evolution, however, which I expound 
in my works in agreement with Spencer and Hera- 
clitus, proceeds not in a straight line but spirally. 
As an apt epigram of Leibniz has it: The spiral 
inclines only to rise again to a higher level. These 
words were chosen by Leibniz as his epitaph. 

This social optimism pervades the lectures that 
I gave at American universities in 1924. ‘These 
lectures, though delivered without apparent con- 
tinuity, nevertheless represent an internally con- 
sistent philosophy, which is here presented in sys- 
tematic form to the English-speaking world. It 
may be that some of the individual lectures in- 
cluded in this string of pearls are of unequal tint 
or lustre. But the work of a lifetime in the serv- 
ice of social optimism, which lies behind me, 
affords a certain guarantee for the inner unity of 
the collection; because they all spring out of a 
closed philosophic system, which I have at all 
times depended on and consistently developed in 
my published works. 

In the present work I propose to test out the 
value and content of my philosophic and socio- 
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logical theories in the light of the distress of our 
time and of the conflicts between capital and 
labor. I was able to observe the elemental politi- 
cal collision among the nations in the World War 
and the catastrophic convulsions of capital and 
labor from the vantage point of a Swiss citizen en- 
gaged during the war in extra-political activity 
with the Ullstein press in Berlin. 

Standing at the center of the daily press, I have 
watched the world stage partly from the or- 
chestra, partly from the wings, occasionally even 
from the prompter’s box. That gives me an added 
claim to be heard in social discussion, but at the 
same time it imposes upon me the obligation not 
to be confused by the events of the day but to view 
world-historic happenings from the standpoint 
of eternity, organizing them in a systematic socio- 
logical formulation. 

All my earlier publications have been used in 
this work and their validity tested in the light of 
historic reality. I show here not a workshop, but 
only display windows; not raw materials, but only 
finished products. What I am offering to the 
English-speaking public is not so much the learn- 
ing ‘of the schools as experience, not so much ink 
as blood. ‘To be sure, it is my ambition to offer 
information, but at the same time I am impelled 
to present guiding principles for the preservation 
of the white race and its further development. 
And since this book brings together the results of 
many years’ study, I will not deny that my aim is 
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not so much a text-book as it is a confession of 
faith. Now as ever I confess my faith in social 
optimism, the grounds for which are set forth in 
this book. 

In the life of peoples as in that of individuals 
there occur transient phases of sceptical depres- 
sion. As long as life holds an upward course, as 
long as the production and consumption of a 
people are tolerably balanced, as long as justice, 
morality, and religion maintain their full validity, 
so that there is no yawning rift between the per- 
ceptions of advanced minds and public institu- 
tions, as long, in fine, as the social health par- 
ticularly of the dominant classes does not appear 
to be affected, the pessimistic outbreaks of hypo- 
chondriac publicists and poets remain locally 
limited and confined to the circle of like-minded 
melancholiacs. But if this equilibrium, whether 
in the case of a single personality or in a national 
individuality, is severely disturbed, so that the hy- 
pochondria of a Spengler hits upon a nourishing 
matrix, then under certain conditions an acute at- 
tack of melancholia may develop into a chronic 
ailment. 

Among the Greeks and Hebrews pessimists ap- 
peared only very sporadically, and then only 
when the national life was in a critical state of 
decline. Among the Hebrews the first signs of 
a pessimistic undertone appear only with the Book 
of Job and Ecclesiastes. Among the Greeks a 
single exponent of pessimism, Hegesias, signal- 
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ized as an oddity by the surname “Preacher of 
Death,” occurs in the midst of the Hedonistic 
movement, without for the moment accomplish- 
ing more than to drive a few melancholy youths 
to suicide. Hegesias is less interesting as a pessi- 
mistic type than as an example of a phenomenon 
of psychological contrasts. The Hedonists, with 
Aristippus at their head, had so very much exag- 
gerated their doctrine of happiness and made such 
grave concessions to sensual pleasure, that bitter- 
ness and staleness had inescapably to follow upon 
the half-slept-off hedonistic debauch. Thus 
Hegesias represents actually only the pessimistic 
reaction against the frivolous individual optimism 
of the Cyrenaic school. Greek pessimism begins 
not with Hegesias, but in the strict sense only with 
the inundation by the Buddhistic flood; for we 
come upon actual systematic negation of life only 
with the Neo-Platonists, those Buddhists among 
the Greeks. World-weariness and contempt of 
the world have always been the melancholy por- 
tents of declining cultures, and their mystical 
modes of expression, with their hypnotic staring 
into the beyond, are comparable, even in their 
most poetic form, only to that hectic flush which, 
for those familiar with the signs, herald the ap- 
proach of death. In this disgust with life Peschel 
sees “the true cause of the dying out of so many 
dark-skinned races, so that no new generation 
springs among them.” This pathological pessi- 
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mism of a Spengler is in the post-war period poi- 
soning the white race. 

Fortunately there is a kind of natural healing 
force of the spirit. Life in the individual, and 
the life of a people as well, carry so indomitable a 
force and such unconquerable energy within 
themselves, that even the pessimistic boring of 
Brahmanism and of Buddhism, which have trans- 
planted themselves similarly to Judaism and to 
Christianity, has not succeeded in fully under- 
mining the indestructible zest of life in the human 
race. The historic religions, as they became pessi- 
mistic, could destroy the Greek ideal of beauty, 
could perhaps displace the Roman ideal of utility 
(as symbolized in the goddess Fortuna )—but the 
urge to life itself they could not wholly smother. 

In the Cain and Abel myth the destiny of that 
hostile brotherhood, Religion and Philosophy, is 
in asense symbolized. ‘Two souls, alas, dwelling 
in a single breast,” is the tragedy of all humanity 
as of every individual. Just as in the structure of 
our bodies—anatomically we are formed of two 
halves—so spiritually also we humans are herma- 
phrodites. Not only the individual, but the whole 
human race as well has its “double ego.””? Out of 
the longing, the wonder, the wishes and the hopes 
of the human heart, myths are born, out of the 
womb of which then issue the two brothers, Abel 
—Religion, and Cain—Philosophy. And hence 
this common origin can never be wholly denied. 
When, therefore, our historians of philosophy 
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trace the genealogy of our current philosophic 
systems by predilection back to the Greeks, some- 
times even to the Hindus, they still, as regards the 
problems of optimism and pessimism, go only half 
way. For the cosmic outlook of pessimism, which 
through the ages bemoans an irretrievably lost 
past with sentimental, lachrymose sighs of yearn- 
ing, is just as much immediate expression of mood. 
as is optimism, which conversely, welcomes exult- 
ingly the coming perfecting of the human race, 
with joyous hope and sure of the future. Both 
have their roots in desire. Only with the pessi- 
mists imagination is turned backward, with the 
optimists it is forward-bent. Both spend a volup- 
tuous indulgence of tears upon a dream of infinite 
magnitude; the former, tears of mourning over 
what is lost, the latter, tears of joy over the still- 
to-be-achieved. For the former, the world is an 
eternal descent from perfection to imperfection, 
from paradise to hell, from the golden to the 
bronze age, from innocence to damnation through 
the fall of man, from God to Satan, from angel 
toman. With optimism it is just the reverse. For 
it the world is an eternal ascent from imperfection 
to perfection, from inert quiescence to living mo- 
tion, from a dead inorganic to a living organic Na- 
ture, from protoplasm to cell, from cell to plant, 
from plant to animal, from animal to man, from 
man to God. Wuth one the watchword reads: 
“God was”—with the other, “God is only becom- 
ing!” Wath one God signifies eternal being, with 
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the other eternal happening and becoming. The 
pessimistic evaluation of the world finds its most 
summary expression in the Nirvana of the 
Hindus, the optimistic in the doctrine of rein- 
carnation of Parseeism. And thus it becomes 
understandable, that the pessimist Schopenhauer 
seeks to revitalize the Indian Buddhism, the opti- 
mist Nietzsche on the other hand to make live 
again the Parsee figure of light, Zarathustra 
(Zoroaster). The eternal refrain of all pessi- 
mism, as it has attained its religious precipitate in 
the idea of Nirvana, is, “it was;” that of opti- 
mism, as it emerges from the Parsee doctrine of 
reincarnation and from the prophetic and mes- 
slanic teaching of the Jews, is, “it will be.” 
In one the yearning for infinity is projected back- 
ward, into the long-past, in the other into the most 
distant future (eschatology). 

Out of the chaos of confusing mythologies we 
shall be able gradually to search out the cosmos of 
self-illuminating logical thought. Out of the 
intellectual nebula of mute moods and of longing 
struggling laboriously for utterance in the stam- 
mering speech of myth, we isolate gradually two 
great groups of projections into the infinite: the 
universally disseminated legend of the golden age, 
of “paradise,” of a state of innocence forfeited 
through the fall of man, with its concurrent glori- 
fication of the bygone; and side by side with this, 
the opposing myth-group of the “eternal rein- 
carnation,” of “immeasurable time,” which in the 
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Iranian cult of the Zendavesta places the eternal 
“Forward” in the foreground. The Buddhistic 
type of religion transposes infinity, the beyond, 
into the locale of endless space (Nirvana), the 
Iranian-Parsee into endless time (eternal rein- 
carnation). In the one case repose (space), in 
the other motion (time) is deified and substantial- 
ized. And to these two mythologies there cor- 
respond in the Indian as in the Greek philosophy 
two great type concepts: ontologism and evolu- 
tionism, eternal simultaneousness and eternal se- 
quence, constancy of the side-by-side in space, 
and constancy of the sequential in time or motion. 
We obtain in this manner two great types of 
thought and feeling: optimistically orientated 
religions of light and corresponding philosophic 
systems, which proclaim the eternal ascent of the 
world as of humanity, and pessimistically keyed 
religions of darkness with corresponding system 
formations, which teach of eternal descent. The 
obscure enigmatic saying of Heraclitus serves as 
our phrase for it: the Way Upward, and the Way 
Downward. 

For Brahmanism, the anteroom of Buddhism, 
being-in-itself, every existence as such, is an 
ought-not-to-be, an eternal guilt, for which there 
is only one expiation: return to oneness, to an at- 
tributeless undifferentiation— to Nirvana. If 
Brahmanism is the precipitate of age-old, religious 
soul moods, no longer controllable historically, 
Buddhism is manifestly, on the other hand, the 
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conscious creation and structure of a powerful 
personality, that of Buddha. According to 
Oldenberg, the best student of Buddhism, Bud- 
dha’s crowd of followers was a “congregation of 
monks and nuns;” it called itself a “congregation 
of beggars.” This thought repeats itself in primi- 
tive Christianity among the Ebjonites (literally, 
“beggars”). Prince Vessantara, the later Buddha, 
will wear no silk, because in order to obtain it one 
must put worms to death. 

This religion of pity, with its pessimistic en- 
visioning of the world and its ascetic attitude to- 
ward life, as it penetrates religiously into Essen- 
ism and philosophically into Neo-Platonism, so 
it enters dogmatically into Christianity in its for- 
mative stage. 

Fortunately there is also inherent in the realm 
of the spirit a natural healing force. The Iranian- 
Parsee life-dream, which lives on in the prophetic 
and messianic tradition of the Jews, is, as it were, 
being dreamed on, tenaciously and persistently, in 
the subconscious of Christian culture. 

The shining historic representative of a uni- 
versal-minded optimism is and remains the 
prophet Isaiah. ‘And it will come to pass at the 
end of days, firm is the mountain of the Lord 
upon the mountain peak; he towers among the 
hills, and to him stream all the nations of the 
earth. . . . He judges among the peoples, he 
upholds justice among the nations; they will 
beat their swords into plowshares, their spears 
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into scythes; no longer will nation lift sword 
against nation, and no longer will they learn war. 
. . . And the wolf will dwell with the lamb, the 
leopard will make his lair with the kid, calf, lion, 
and a fatted ox together.” The loftiness of spirit 
of the optimistic universalism of an Isaiah is ap- 
proached, even among the prophets, only by the 
word of Zachariah: ‘And the Eternal will be 
kind over all the earth. . . . On this day the 
Eternal will be One and his name One. . . . He 
proclaims peace to the nations, and his dominion 
reaches from ocean to ocean, from river to river 
to the ends of the earth.” This sentence marks 
the peak of all optimism. The state of happiness 
for mankind is projected not backward in time 
into the “golden age,” nor backward in space to 
a “lost paradise;” just as little, however, is it pro- 
jected forward in space, into heavenly “beyond,” 
but rather into a temporal beyond, to the future 
perfection of mankind, to the moral immortality 
of the species—in short, to the evolution of hu- 
manity in an upward direction to an ever higher 
perfectibility. | And here the question arises: 
which system of education is the more useful for 
mankind, more contributive to its moral uplifting 
—the longing backward indoctrinated in the 
Buddhistic teaching of Nirvana, or the hope of an 
eternal forward that the Iranian-Parsaic religion 
of light and its historic offshoot, Messianism, 
proclaims in the doctrine of the second coming? 
If we ask ourselves after all this which system 
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of education is more conducive to the physical 
well-being of mankind, and which furthers its 
moral salvation: the weary-souled pessimistic 
backward view of Buddhism, or the high-hearted 
optimistic forward view of Parseeism, the iron 
march of world-history teaches us that vague ob- 
jectives enfeeble a nation, enervate and emascu- 
late it, condemn it to sterility of action; while 
ideas infused with the strength of faith and the 
joy of hope and the force of will lend rejuvenating 
vitality to a people and give wing to its joy of ac- 
tion and its zest of enterprise. America over- 
powers Spain. Manhood and youthful strength 
are found and endure only in a people whose pres- 
ent is ruled not by the past alone, but above all by 
the future. The ideals of a nation that are to 
serve in inspiriting and vitalizing the ideals of its 
individuals must lie before it, as the optimistic 
types of religion and systems of philosophy pro- 
ject them, and not behind it, as the passive, Nir- 
vana-directed cults impose them on their fol- 
lowers. The backward vision leads toward the 
sentimental, the elegiac, the lachrymal, while the 
forward vision gives elasticity, fire, and the cour- 
age of enterprise. For this reason the spirit of 
America is optimistic. Its youth and its health, 
its wealth, its unbounded possibilities, send it 
forward and not backward. 


Chapter II 


SOCIAL OPTIMISM 


O espouse the cause of social optimism does 
not mean to sanction indiscriminately all 
that is, merely because it is, and to worship all the 
cut-and-dried material of history as a religious 
fetish, a social noli me tangere. By social opti- 
mism we mean rather that tendency in science, 
which has inscribed the possibility of perfection 
for human nature—perfectibility—wupon its ban- 
ner. From this axiomatic premise of perfectibility 
it does not follow, however, that the status quo at 
any given time is the final sum of all previous 
states in history, but rather the reverse: since we 
are perfectible, it appears, irrefutably, that we 
are not perfect. Each state, even the most favor- 
able, is only a step toward further ascent, but not 
a final stage. From this it follows that in the 
social movement, in the improvement of the social 
condition of all, and especially of the laboring 
class, no pause must occur, except to take breath 
with a view to new effort. 
The philosophy of social optimism is grounded 
upon the modern theory of energy. It is in accord 
with the scientific findings of the most advanced 
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thinkers among the natural scientists. A genera- 
tion ago we were “deathly sad” with Schopen- 
hauer. Now we begin to “jubilate to heaven” to 
the tune of Zarathustra. And therefore it is 
timely now for those who are optimists on prin- 
ciple to raise a warning voice against excess, since 
straining the bow leads unavoidably to shrill dis- 
sonances, which must be guarded against in time. 
If we fall victim to that light-hearted, untroubled 
optimism, deliberately shutting its eyes to all the 
misery and suffering of man, which seized upon 
the unhistorical eighteenth century until Vol- 
taire’s Candide and Rousseau’s Emile held up a 
memento mort to the whole age, we are in danger, 
with such a lightly freighted, carelessly con- 
structed craft, of being overturned by the first 
powerful wave. The forbidding example of the 
optimistic currents of the eighteenth century, 
which could not even hold their own against the 
fantastic strictures of Rousseau, should serve to 
warn the optimistic school of today to have a well- 
filled arsenal of argument in readiness for the sup- 
port of its view of the world. 

All argument that is damaged, frail, and rusty, 
and is carried along for the sake of the old tradi- 
tion of optimism, should be mercilessly thrown 
overboard. Proofs in support of an optimistic 
world-view which are worn out, proven unwork- 
able by history, we do not want to carry any longer 
even as ballast. The honeyed talk of a “pre- 
established harmony” in the social process that 
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political liberalism disseminated in conjunction 
with that triumvirate in political economy— 
—Carey, Bastiat, Schultze—must become silent. 
That rose-colored, light-footed, agile-minded eco- 
nomic optimism, which the pre-established har- 
mony of the Leibnizian school carried over, in- 
admissibly, into the realm of the social, offering 
consolations instead of solutions, revealed itself to 
be only a new variant on the stereotyped tune of 
religion, which constantly holds out only the 
promise of paradise, but never gives fulfilment. 
If the optimism which today has been wakened to 
new life, especially in America, should lay itself 
down on that bed of intellectual sloth which the 
English common-sense philosophy, or the shallow 
German philosophy of enlightenment, hold ready 
for it, it would in truth not have been worth while 
to have wakened optimism, that eternal fairy 
prince of philosophy, from its numb death-like 
sleep. 

We throw such threadbare, light-spun argu- 
ments as the eighteenth century wove for its 
creed of optimism, with light heart into the his- 
torical discard. He who writes as in the words 
of Thiers: ‘Misery is an unavoidable condition 
of the universal plan of Providence; present so- 
ciety, which rests upon the soundest basis of jus- 
tice, cannot be improved,” is in our eyes not only 
not an optimist, but the high-priest of social pes- 
simism. ‘Those who like Carey or Bastiat claim 
to have as intimate a knowledge of the household 
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of Providence as if the demiurge had called them 
into council for determining the social budget for 
mankind, are at best deceivers deceived. For this 
reason, social optimism cannot too forcibly break 
away from those counterfeiters of sociology who 
seek to rationalize the crying abuses and evident 
evils in the social structure by references to uncon- 
trollable supernatural motives, to divine purposes, 
in which they claim to have been initiated. To 
acquire such information, we needed no centuries- 
long development of science. This intoxicant 
was more readily, more cheaply obtainable at the 
household dispensary of scholasticism. 

Social optimism, for all of this, strenuously re- 
jects any communion with the smug workaday 
optimism of both the school of philosophical 
enlightenment and the representatives of eco- 
nomic Jaissez-faire. We are not optimists for the 
individual, but rather for humanity, especially 
for the white race as the fime fleur of human kind. 

As for individual optimism, I do not regard that 
as a philosophic problem at all. Whether the in- 
dividual derives an increment of pleasure or dis- 
pleasure from life, depends not at all upon his 
personal outlook on the world, nor upon his evalu- 
ation of world occurrences, but rather upon his 
temperament, the composition of his blood, his 
inclinations, and the opportunity to put them into 
action. Conversely, personal pessimism is con- 
nected preponderantly with unsound blood, hys- 
teria, dyspepsia, fits of melancholy, unfortunate 
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association, a disagreeable szliew. And therefore 
I maintain: individual pessimism 1s a disease 
rather than a view of the world. Wealthy indi- 
viduals incline invariably to a cheerful, sanguine 
judgment of nature, events, and persons, while 
sick ones on the other hand incline to a gloomy 
attitude. For this reason youthful America is set 
in an optimistic direction. ‘The same person is in- 
clined by night to a pessimistic, and in the light of 
day to an optimistic verdict upon the self-same oc- 
currences. In gloomy weather the same indi- 
vidual looks upon things darkly, and in sunlight 
gaily and cheerfully. In a circle of calamity- 
howlers the same occurrences take on a doleful 
aspect, and among gay revelers a cheerful aspect. 
In sickness one thinks pessimistically, in conva- 
lescence optimistically. To speak of an increment 
of pleasure or displeasure has, under circum- 
stances thus ordered, changing thus subjectively 
from minute to minute, something not only of 
hazard, but actually of absurdity. Pessimism and 
optimism are after all criteria of judgment, either 
of personal modes of life, or of occurrences in the 
world, or finally of human relationships. But 
there can be criteria only where there is something 
stable, constant. Moods, however, in their very 
nature must change—otherwise they cease to be 
moods. A constant mood is not normal, but rather 
pathological, like a fixed idea, like melancholia, 
or a delusion of persecution. There arises, in fine, 
the following quid pro quo: if acriterion is a fixed 
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measure of estimate for normal, that is, regularly 
recurring conditions, then individual pessimism 
or optimism could obtain a criterion only if the 
mood occurred constantly. But a constant mood 
is a contradiction in terms. Change, the up-and- 
down, the to-and-fro, belongs to the very essence 
of mood. 

For us there are only two scientifically admis- 
sible forms of optimism or pessimism: universal 
and social optimism or pessimism. Here those 
concerned are confronted with a constant object 
with typically recurring modes of behavior. So 
long as one’s own moods are mingled in with the 
investigation, or even represent the main object 
of evaluation, we hold a fixed criterion of judg- 
ment to be impossible. We call to mind in sup- 
port the fact that even in antiquity the impos- 
sibility of a criterion of truth was argued by the 
later sophists as follows: If man is to be the 
measure of all things, and to each individual only 
that is to count as true, beautiful, and good, which 
at the given moment appears to be so to him, then 
there is neither an objective truth, nor an objective 
beauty, nor finally an objective good. What the 
sophists, exaggerating and generalizing, main- 
tained with respect to sensation, is valid—but only 
with respect to moods, feelings—tones accom- 
panying sensations, but not with respect to sensa- 
tions themselves. Moods really admit of no fixed 
canon of judgment, so much the less as we our- 
selves are enveloped within the given mood, so 
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that in this case the object of judgment and the 
judging subject coincide. Moreover we lack re- 
pose and sureness of judgment. As we, affected by 
an emotion, cannot observe the emotion, so, under 
the influence of a mood we cannot observe that 
mood. The feeling-tones elude experimental ob- 
servation and treatment. But since personal opti- 
mism is to be regarded as expressing objectively 
the affective values which we put upon the phe- 
nomenon of human life, of which we are a part, 
we hold the question of individual optimism as 
not soluble. Personal optimism or pessimism 1s 
a matter of temperament, not of theory. 

It is otherwise in the case of universal and social 
optimism, which, on the contrary, exhibits con- 
stant phenomena that we can take into view, ob- 
serving and describing them objectively, without 
the factor of feeling influencing our judgment 
positively or negatively. The materialistic world 
view, which ruled in the circles of the natural 
scientists until recently, and which still finds its 
best expression in Haeckel’s Riddle of the Uni- 
verse, is being hard pressed by biologists of the 
persuasion of Reinke, and by the energists of the 
school of Ostwald. Materialism is just as much 
a nourishing soil for a pessimistic evaluation of 
the world, as energism, by force of necessity, in- 
clines to an optimistic interpretation of the organ- 
ization of nature. For the twin sisters of ma- 
terialism are mechanism and fatalism. If the 
whole world process is being enacted according to 
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the inescapable formula of mechanistic causality, 
then there is no place at all reserved in the uni- 
verse either for freedom or for personality. 
The old religious belief in Providence has, 
in the materialistic conceptions of the world, 
only changed its name; instead of divine 
predestination the phrase now is, the “iron 
law of nature.” The Calvinistic doctrine 
of predestination, recoined into a_ philo- 
sophic Credo, reads, “mechanical causality.” But 
with this strict determinism a gloomy evaluation 
of the universe goes hand in hand. If destiny is 
so implacable and so immalleable—and it is quite 
immaterial, whether it be identified with God as 
in Calvinism or with nature as in materialism— 
there follows a passive submission to its course, 
whether this course happens to be called the “will 
of God” or the “law of nature.” 

We must enter upon more serious exposition, 
however, of the metaphysical motivation of op- 
timism and pessimism. Here we have to do with 
controlling ideas, that is, with formal thought. 
For here we are concerned with the “ob- 
servation and following out of the final aim 
of human society.” With respect to a meta- 
physical optimism Leibniz is the typical repre- 
sentative, in the same way that Schopenhauer is 
with respect to pessimism. That the striving for 
happiness is inborn in us, is self-evident for Leib- 
niz, just as it is for all philosophers of the eudae- 
monistic stamp, that is, for the decisive majority 
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of allthinking men. Indeed, Schopenhauer him- 
self has not only given full recognition to this urge 
to happiness, in affirming the will to live in all 
nature and above all uniformly in man, but has 
even placed it in the foreground of his ethical re- 
flections, even though he arrived at an annihilat- 
ingly negative result. ‘All satisfaction, or what 
is commonly called happiness, is really and essen- 
tially always only negative, and absolutely never 
positive. It is never an original blessing coming 
upon us of itself, but must always be the satisfac- 
tion of a wish. For wish, that is, a want, is the 
precedent condition of every enjoyment. But 
with its satisfaction the wish, and consequently 
enjoyment, cease. Therefore satisfaction or 
pleasure can never be more than a release from 
pain, or from need.” 

The error in this transcendental pessimism of 
Schopenhauer, according to which our world is 
the worst among all possible worlds, lies for one 
thing in his metaphysical petztio principi, accord- 
ing to which the universe is only the manifestation 
of a blind, irrational will, and for another in his 
deduction from life as empirical, that only pain 
is positive, and that therefore displeasure prepon- 
derates in amount throughout the empirical 
world. According to Hartmann our world is of 
course the best among all possible worlds, but 
worse than none at all, since not being is under 
all circumstances preferable to being. All the 
basic premises of the metaphysical pessimism of 
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Schopenhauer have meanwhile, on critical test, 
shown themselves to be untenable. Aside from he 
fact that it is still very much of a question whether 
in the individual, whom Schopenhauer makes his 
starting-point, will exists as a particular faculty, 
or whether indeed, as Spinoza taught, will and 
intellect are identical, it is still an altogether in- 
admissible generalization to take such a death- 
leap from an hypostasized individual will to a 
world-will, as Fichte, so deeply affected by Scho- 
penhauer, has ventured from his “individual I” to 
the “All I.” If we regard “will” completely 
as “movement adapted to ends,” this definition 
still fits only the individual will, but not Schopen- 
hauer’s world-will, which is so little adapted to 
ends, that it is represented as a blind and fumbling 
urge—as it were a resurrected Hoedur, the blind 
god of Nordic mythology, fitted out with Budd- 
histic attributes. What on the whole, then, has 
the individual will—if it exists—to do with a 
world-will? What justifies us, in short, to 
christen this great X which lies behind phe- 
nomena, with the name of “will?” As though 
we were at a loss for new formulae, new names 
for this great X!_ This naive joy of discovery of 
the metaphysicians over new names for the “‘in- 

comprehensible” always reminds me of the peasant 
who once remarked to an astronomer: “That 
you have discovered all these constellations with 
your excellent telescopes does not surprise me; but 
what sets me in continual astonishment, is how 
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you could find out the names of all those constel- 
lations!”? But we are less desirous of finding out 
the name of the cosmic principle than of ascer- 
taining whether actually there be one and only 
one, ‘and in what it consists. 

But even supposing the will to be really the 
world substance (pantelism), there does not fol- 
low from this supposition the denial of all pleas- 
ure—which Hartmann has already abandoned. 
Much less does it imply the preponderance of dis- 
pleasure—asserted by both Schopenhauer and 
Hartmann, and which is to justify a fundamental 
denial of the will to life. A conceptual poetry, 
like Schopenhauer’s metaphysics of the will, 
which does not content itself with the role of 
artistic composition, but presumes to approach us 
with definite postulates deeply affecting our most 
personal life, transcends the limits of its validity. 
If now, it proceeds to demand, in accordance with 
Buddhistic precept, that all mankind shall con- 
sume itself in sheer pity for others and for itself, 
shall choke all natural desires by means of exten- 
sive asceticism, shall kill the will to life by a kind 
of voluntary self-castration, and shall thus funda- 
mentally deny the perpetuation of the human race, 
that would be a metaphysical impertinence which 
cannot be too harshly rebuked. 

To attempt to decree, with Caesarian impetuos- 
ity, a “thus far and no farther’ for all mankind 
on a foundation so frail and with motivations so 
threadbare as the negation of all pleasure and 
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the preponderance of displeasure, would be at best 
a display of delirious fancies, against which an 
appeal to psychiatry rather than to logic should 
probably be made. And when, on the basis of his 
metaphysical house of cards, constructed with dia- 
lectical levity, Schopenhauer goes to the extent 
of characterizing optimism as “not only an absurd 
but also a truly vicious mode of thought, a bitter 
mockery of the untold sufferings of humanity,” 
he himself has by this wicked assertion scaled the 
pinnacle of viciousness. For it is not vicious to 
supply mankind by suggestion, as social optimism 
does, with motivations that carry it over its “un- 
told sufferings” and provide means for vigorously 
combating and thereby successively diminishing 
and neutralizing them. What is vicious is precisely 
this: to generalize the splenetic whims of one’s 
own nature, to impute them to the whole of man- 
kind with overwhelming, sometimes with even 
importunate eloquence. 

Transcendental pessimism enervates and emas- 
culates the human race with metaphysical phan- 
tasies. It produces other-worldly Buddhistic 
cowards and melting mollusc-natures, whilst 
social optimism, affirming as it does in principle 
the personal life as well as the lives of all men, 
represents a source of energy, from which new 
strength and victorious life can be drawn for our 
struggle. Science is today arrayed in battle against 
those that undermine the human organism and 
thereby injure our bodily health. In like manner 
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we should join in battle against pessimism that 
eats at our vitals with its insidious dialectical 
germs and destroys our mental health. For we 
humans prefer any illusion to none at all. Nations 
or individuals who have the misfortune of being 
without illusions become blasé, decadent, desire- 
less and aimless, and thereby flabby and lacking 
energy. They are not to be counted as benefactors 
of humanity who, in misapplied fanaticism for 
truth, rob us of our illusions—as does Spengler’s 
“Decline of Western Civilization,” but first of all 
those enthusiasts who everywhere radiate the sun- 
shine of their own temperaments and everywhere 
wake the reflection of their own happy natures. 
The controlling idea of our social optimism is 
the continual growth of human power over nature, 
and in its train a smoothing out of the conflicts 
of interests between individuals on the one hand, 
and between individual, society, and state on the 
other. It is no longer a question of a merely intel- 
lectual perfection of the human race, as demanded 
by the Leibnizian rationalism and its satellite, 
German philosophy of enlightenment, in their 
common overestimation of “‘reason.”” We are con- 
cerned, first of all, with a biological elevation, 
that is, a lifting up of the physical man by means 
of “social selection.” And in the second place, 
we are concerned with an ethical-social perfection 
which will have to be effected by the institutions 
of church and state, art, science and education. 
The ideal of social optimism thus finally aims 
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at a visible, tangible goal, no longer shrouded in 
metaphysical distance, namely, the elevation of 
the human type, the education of future genera- 
tions into social human beings. This aim is not 
timeless, like the substance of Spinoza or Schopen- 
hauer, nor infinite, like the evolutionary process 
of the monad according to Leibniz, but tangibly 
finite, placed within the sphere of human activity 
-and at a comparative proximity in time. Our 
love for our children and grandchildren consti- 
tutes but a stage toward the love for our descend- 
ants generally, the future human race. 

Social optimism clearly sees before it the goal 
of the physiological, intellectual, and moral eleva- 
tion of the human type. From this it derives its 
courage to reply to all pessimistic growlers and 
naggers, who sceptically deprecate all ideas of 
human progress. It answers them in the world- 
historic words of Galileo, giving them a certain 
sociological twist. And yet mankind does move! 
And it moves with great strides forward. Accord- 
ing to the brilliant American historian, James 
Harvey Robinson, “we are in the midst of the 
greatest intellectual revolution that has ever over- 
taken mankind.” Our increasing understanding 
of the nature of the human mind promises to raise 
intelligence to a dignity and effectiveness which 
it has never enjoyed before. ‘That will make hu- 
man progress yet more rapid and sure. 

The doctrine of social optimism expounded by 
us and supported by comparative historical proofs 
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does not attempt to open new vistas or to point 
out unsuspected roads to mankind. It proposes 
to be followed farther in the immediate future. 
A sociology aware of its limitations may not in 
any event presume to attempt to reverse the direc- 
tion of human development. Rather, it will have 
to be content with being able to map out the social 
tendencies of a particular age, to read the unex- 
pressed desires of contemporaries, as it were, from 
their lips, and thus to be the torch which 
by its modest light illumines the way for mankind 
in the gloom of the immanently teleological evolu- 
tionary process. 

As in optimism in general we see the philosophy 
of the healthy man, so in social optimism we rec- 
ognize the sociology of a healthy society. Once 
mankind has attained sufficient insight to discern 
clearly and definitely the direction of its road in 
the form of social optimism, it will be able to 
avoid many retardations and relapses, meander- 
ings and blind alleys, into which, from ignorance 
of the road, it constantly strays, and will with firm 
and sure step march toward the final goal of hu- 
man happiness by means of the conscious, pre- 
determined elevation of the human type. 

In this social optimism we are not to be shaken 
even by the after-war period with its fatal moral 
effects. The sociologist thinks in terms of con- 
tinents and thousands of years. Not the “here” 
and “now,” but the “everywhere” and “always” 
are the deepest grounds of his value judgments. 
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What we are experiencing today are necessary 
backslidings, temporary blockings, unavoidable 
errors. This applies against Spengler. The main 
line of the sociological development of the hu- 
man race proceeds, all apparent relapses into bar- 
barism nothwithstanding, forward and upward! 
And if Europe is too sick for the ascent, youth- 
fully vigorous America must step into the breach 
and rescue West-European-American civilization 
from destruction. 


Chapter III 


IDEALISTIC OPTIMISM 


(Muensterberg) 


PHILOSOPHY apparently lifeless has 
again been revived, and idealism, which 

had been pronounced dead, is born again. Ideal- 
ism is the phoenix among the philosophies of the 
world. Only there is this difference, that while 
the sacred mythological bird required five hun-_ 
dred years for its immolation and rejuvenation, 
the philosophical phoenix celebrates its temporary 
renaissance in every generation and every system 
of culture, and out of dialectical ashes comes again 
to life. The psychological grounds of the move- 
ment and the logical motifs of neo-idealistic 
thought I have explained elsewhere in an essay en- 
titled der Newidealismus unserer Tage (Le Sens 
de Pexistence, Paris, Giard et Bréres). The vary- 
ing fortunes of changing idealism have been 
sketched in a temperamental manner by Otto 
Willmann. According to an old significant and 
beautiful saying of the East, the eagle possesses the 
power to look the sun in the face and to soar up 
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fail him and then he must plunge into a magic 
fountain to restore his strength. Hence the his- 
tory of idealism is only a roundabout path traveled 
by the human intellect until, after wanderings in 
error and confusion, after taking hazardous 
chances with naturalism and courting danger in 
materialism, it finally ends its spiritual Odyssey 
by landing safely in port. 

Another shade of neo-idealism is represented by 
the Berlin Professor Alois Riehl. Riehl rejects 
scientific monism in both its forms, the naturalism 
of Haeckel as well as the energistic monism of 
Ostwald: nevertheless Riehl also is a monist, a 
philosophical and not a scientific monist. The re- 
lations between thinkers of the present day are 
extremely loose. People philosophize without 
coming to grips with one another. 

The philosophical army of the present age is 
without a captain and therefore without disci- 
pline. We may have distinguished men but not a 
“Man” among them: outstanding figures but not 
a leader. The neo-idealism of our days has able 
officers but neither a chief of the General Staff 
nor soldiers. We have today heads of schools 
without schools, leaders without followers, so- 
cieties without members. None of the numerous 
neo-idealistic systems has as much drawing power 
as the Interpreter of the “riddle of the universe” 
—Haeckel. Are we not ourselves to blame if a 
cause incomparably weaker, such as Haeckel’s 
monism kindles, stimulates, and excites the minds 
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whilst the neo-idealistic movement, scientifically 
better grounded and unquestionably superior in its 
logic, is condemned, weak and sheared of its wings, 
to trudge on behind the triumphal procession of 
Haeckel’s Monism noisily muttering reproaches. 
Why has not one of the neo-idealists succeeded in 
formulating his doctrine as clearly and concisely, 
as transparently and compactly as Haeckel and 
Boelsche formulated theirs. The neo-idealists 
are ona firmer basis; about this there cannot be two 
opinions. But the neo-idealists are wanting in 
the courage to formulate doctrines. Instead of 
uniting and striking a powerful blow at material- 
ism they dissipate their energies in futilities and 
waste their strength in fighting one another, 
whereas, had they been at peace witk one another 
they could have made short work of their com- 
mon enemy. “Devotion to details” is good in sea- 
son. The present is the time for great construc- 
tive work. The supreme indifference of one 
idealist towards another has served only to 
strengthen the position of the common material- 
ist enemy. If the rebirth of philosophy in gen- 
eral and that of idealism in particular is not to be 
an abortion, the neo-idealists, giving up all indi- 
vidual peculiarities and arbitrary school traditions 
must unite, overlooking the elements that separate 
them in order the more to emphasize those which 
unite them. The strength of the materialist op- 
ponent lies only in the neo-idealists’? weakness and 
want of discipline, in the petty policy of those 
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petty princes of philosophy who loom so large on 
the philosophical horizon. We require a central 
personality like a Leibniz or a Kant, Comte or 
Spencer, Bergson or James. Of philosophical 
catchwords that have got a hold upon people there 
is no lack. We are very resourceful in coining 
marketable and attractive formulas, but idle in 
creating fully developed systems and views of the 
world. 

One world-formula follows another in such 
quick succession as to cause confusion, gathering 
round it the hosts of intellectuals as did Darwin 
and Spencer a generation ago, the Schelling 
nature-philosophers two, the Hegelian three, the 
Encyclopaedists, the German Enlightenment, or 
the English deism, four generations ago. Tot cap- 
ita, tot sensus. Indeed we do not, today, have 
a philosophical current which dominates other 
currents, taking them up as its tributaries and con- 
veying them into a strong channel, but numerous 
streams of thought which, disregarding their 
source and mouth, take their own courses, as if 
they were alone in the world. 

And yet there are two principal streams which 
rule the history of modern philosophy: these are 
rationalism and voluntarism. From the time of 
Descartes and Bacon to that of Leibniz and Kant 
rationalism, the autonomy of human reason, the 
doctrine of the perfect explicability and deduci- 

bility of the world from concepts, after the 
logical-mathematical method, has been the strong 
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fundamental conviction of all competent thinkers. 
For the Middle Ages, the Church, Revelation, 
the three Testaments, the Councils, the Pope 
and the civitas dei were the sources of “eter- 
nal truths.” Since the days of Humanism, 
since the Renaissance and Reformation, the 
“natural light of human reason” with its two 
eyes, logic and mathematics, has succeeded to 
the place of authority. Philosophy, says Galileo, 
is written in that great book which lies ever open 
before our eyes, that is the universe, which how- 
ever one cannot understand without first learning 
the language and the characters in which it is 
written. This book is written in mathematical 
language and the characters are the triangle, the — 
circle and other geometrical figures without the 
aid of which it is impossible to understand a word 
of it ina way which is humanly intelligible. In- 
stead of the Platonic “ideas,”’ Galileo with Kepler 
demands “laws,” instead of the ‘‘dark qualities” 
of the Scholastics, he demands the verae causae 
of the “philosophical”? astronomers, Copernicus 
and Kepler; instead of empty knowledge of 

words, experimental knowledge of things; in-— 
stead of authority, the autonomy of human rea- 
son; instead of syllogism and deduction, free use 
of induction; instead of Aristotelian teleology, 
Democritic mechanism of atoms; instead of qual- 
ities, their reduction into quantities. Matter is 
rationalized. ‘The idea of God is however not 
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excluded; on the contrary, as later in Descartes, it 
is given a logical-mathematical foundation. 

The wreck of the world view of the Middle 
Ages had seemed to bury completely all “eternal 
truths” beneath its ruins. In this crisis, rational- 
ism saved the advanced thinking portion of hu- 
manity from despair in scepticism by the discovery 
that the eternal truths, whose endorsement by the 
Church was now called in question, in fact rested 
upon much deeper and stronger foundation, be- 
cause, as mathematical and logical axioms, they 
are unassailably rooted in the reason of the human 
race. And thus their majestic streams of rational- 
ism, with its victorious unswerving trust in the 
aristocracy and autonomy of the reason of the 
human race, flows through the great seventeenth 
century and in the eighteenth century branches 
off into numerous channels, to terminate, after 
many windings and meanderings, in the criticism 
of Kant. From Plato through Spinoza and Leibniz 
to Hegel runs this fundamental dogma of ration- 
alism. The world is a system of thoughts that 
have existence, that is, eternal ideas. The uni- 
_ verse is thoroughly logicized. It is the self- 
revelation of the world-spirit. 

Thereafter it is from Kant that the second great 
stream of thought which runs through the whole 
of the nineteenth and the beginning of the 
twentieth century branches off: the voluntaristic 
counter-current which makes the world not a mat- 
ter for logic but for will. The human spirit has 
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despaired of its rationalistic self-sufficiency and 
goes about granting supremacy, primacy and log- 
ical predominance to the irrational portion of the ° 
spiritual life, whether it be to feeling, as with 
the English and German affective philosophers 
and Bergson’s élan vital, or to will. With Kant’s 
doctrine that practical reason is superior to theo- 
retical reason, that will is superior to thought, the 
tide of rationalism was stemmed and the waters 
of voluntarism with terrific force swept over the 
nineteenth century. The ‘categorical impera- 
tive”, Kant’s “thou canst therefore thou shouldst”’ 
is followed by Fichte’s voluntaristic scheme of 
life, “Being follows from Doing.” Lastly Muen- 
sterberg in an altogether new fashion, formulates 
the general principle of voluntarism as will to 
the world. 

Voluntarism, whether concealed or open, covert 
or straightforward, we see, is peculiar to all neo- 
idealists’ conceptions of the world in these days. 
Practical reason, the world of values and aims, the 
kingdom of human action and historical evolu- 
tion, since the days of Kant at least have had his- 
torical primacy. The placing of voluntarism in 
the front rank by Wundt has secured dominance 
for this mode of thinking. Wundt’s voluntarism 
is undoubtedly milder, more yielding and conse- 
quently more flexible than Schopenhauer’s, with 
which it has only the name in common. 

The division into (1) an enquiry into causes 
(Nature), and (2) an enquiry into values (His- 
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tory) has often been accepted, since Wilhelm 
Windelband, in his rectoral address of the year 
1894, laid the foundation of the philosophy of 
norms. The “philosophy of norms,” in the archi- 
tectural finish given to it by Rickert, presents it- 
self as a magnificent structure of thoughts with 
two side-wings, of which the first runs through 
the science of history and the second logically es- 
tablishes political economy and the social sciences. 
The science of history especially, says Windel- 
band, which ought to represent the conceptually 
formed universal collective memory of our race, 
requires a system of universal values as its chief 
aim and chosen principle. ‘The philosopher of 
today therefore demands a critical theory of the 
“value of culture.” For it is only as an historical 
being that man, according to Windelband, reaches 
the world of spiritual values. The “philosophy 
of norms” has before it a final problem, clearly 
and concisely formed by Windelband. Like the 
world of laws and the world of values, the king- 
dom of must and the kingdom of owght are united 
in the highest spiritual unity. The point of coin- 
cidence between nature and history is therefore 
just as much the highest problem of the philos- 
ophy of norms as had been the agreement of the 
two substances in Descartes, of the two attributes 
in Spinoza, of the external and internal senses in 
Locke, of the windowless Monads in Leibniz, of 
the phenomenal and noumenal worlds in Kant. 
We cannot get rid of the question: Whence arises 
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the anticipation of reality through our logical 
function? Why does the concrete reality of the 
world of things conform to the logical truth of 
our world of representations? Where does the 
common region of knowledge in logic and mathe- 
matics come in contact with the region of reality 
in physics and biology? If the contents of our rep- 
resentations generally came to us simultaneously 
with the unchangeable laws of their logical con- 
nection, then we should all have the same forms 
of connection as well as the same contents, which 
is absurd. Or conversely if the content of repre- 
sentations and the form of their connection were 
given individually, then it would not be conceiv- 
able that two individuals could be affected by the 
same objects in the same way. Here we are threat- 
ened with the Charybdis of innate ideas, there 
with the Scylla of solipsism. From the constancy 
of the activities in the subject we are therefore 
forced to conclude that even in objects something 
regular must go on, as otherwise it would not be 
possible to conceive why we should be affected by 
the same objects always in the same way and by 
different objects always in a different but constant 
manner. If the subject can change the content 
and can stamp upon it its form of connection, the 
content cannot arise from an arbitrary formless 
stuff, a lawless “thing in itself,” but from a regu- 
lar orderly agent which, owing toithe constancy 
of the manner in which it affects us produces a 
constant effect upon our central nervous system. 
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The fundamental relation of the science of his- 
tory to the science of nature, is thus conceived by 
the “philosophy of norms”: ‘There the question 
is of a connection of values, here of their conform- 
ity to law. The problem of the “philosophy of 
norms” is on the one hand the determination of 
the value of axioms, which alone make natural 
science possible; on the other, it is the determi- 
nation of the value of teleological necessity which 
alone can explain history. ‘Those universal values 
of norms without which the fulfilment of our pur- 
poses cannot be imagined, are: truth in thought, 
goodness in the will and action, and beauty in 
feeling. 

Muensterberg in his “philosophy of values” 
seeks to revive the primacy of the pure values over 
the ‘‘valueless” nature in all the regions of 
thought, feeling and will. He separates the world 
of facts from the world of eternal values, in 
order to construct a “self-contained system of 
pure values;” the over-individual or universal 
values stand opposed to nature, which for him is 
only another name for the aggregate of funda- 
mentally valueless things. 

By “philosophy of values” we have to under- 
stand an absolutizing or substantializing of the 
conception of “value.” Whilst James and the 
neo-positivists distinguish themselves by a relativ- 
izing of value, in clear contrast to pragmatism, 
Muensterberg seeks to make a priors the concep- 
tion of value. In the teleological view, Muen- 
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sterberg sets himself in opposition to the prag- 
matists, on the one hand, and to the phenom- 
enalists of the type of Mach, on the other. For 
with Muensterberg Bee ie logical is in its 
deepest sense teleological, as it is with the prag- 
matist James, who sees in all ideas only useful de- 
vices or constructions, and the phenomenalist 
Mach, who sees even in the unity of the ego a 
sort of Aristotelian “entelechy,” a “unity of pur- 
pose.” James has remained the same psycholog- 
ical-empirical philosopher of value that Muen- 
sterberg was in his youth before destiny ordained 
otherwise. Muensterberg, that is, has burnt all 
bridges behind him and with waving flags has 
gone over to the side of the a-priorists and logi- 
cians. He keeps as much at a distance from James 
as he turns energetically towards Royce. Muen- 
sterberg was by far the best logician among the 
philosophers of value. His “philosophy of 
values” transforms itself into a “metaphysical sys- 
tem of values”. Muensterberg’s arguments 
against scepticism, positivism, psychologism and 
pragmatism are not unknown to us. What is novel 
in Muensterberg’s battle with scepticism and 
psychologism is the adaptation of the old argu- 
ments to the customary thoughts and scientific 
views of the twentieth century and his skilful 
fencing gains interest through the fact that it 
is directed against the Muensterberg of former 
days. He who had delved so deep into psycho- 
logism as the author of Wzllenshandlung and der 
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Ursprung der Sittlichkeit knows the logical weak- 
ness of empiricism so thoroughly that, after he 
had developed a leaning towards Fichte and the 
“philosophy of norms,” a leaning already ex- 
hibited in his Outlines of Psychology, he became 
a more merciless critic of the philosophy of his 
earlier years, than any other man had been. 
Muensterberg’s temperament could tolerate 
neither lukewarmness nor superficiality. Just as 
once he had been an out and out psychologist, so 
he now became the most radical logicist. 
Muensterberg’s philosophy of values requires 
a “teleological structure of the world,” after the 
model of that of Aristotle and, consequently, the 
completion of the teleological pyramid. His meta- 
physical formula “will to the world,” repeatedly 
placed before us the alternative: either an experi- 
ence or a world. If you wish to escape from the 
“senseless chaotic confusion” of the psychologist 
and to distinguish your waking consciousness from 
dream-consciousness, then you must recognize 
unconditional, over-personal and _ over-causal 
values. We are forced, says Muensterberg, to 
believe that there is a world. This will to the’ 
world he calls the original act which gives an 
eternal meaning to our existence and without 
which our life is an empty dream, a chaos, a non- 
entity. Whoever does not follow this step is, for 
Muensterberg, an “advocate of meditation.” 
Either the will to the world or dream, tertium non 
datur. For the true world fulfils itself in “pure 
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values,” and pure value is the only @ przorz in the 
world. He who does not accept this will-act does 
not take part in our common world, decrees Muen- 
sterberg. True, the disquieting possibility occurs 
to him “that our belief that we assume uncondi- 
tional values may be an illusion.” But he very 
soon lapses into silence and with the help of 
opiates taken from the dispensary of logic lulls 
to sleep his psychological conscience. It survives, 
however, in a latent state on the threshold of his 
consciousness, and at innumerable points in his 
works bursts into eruption. 

Here the neo-idealist Muensterberg is caught 
in the net of logical conceptions, whose prisoner 
he now becomes. The world of values is the only 
true world that proves its own existence. It ex- 
hibits a triadic rhythm, which Muensterberg 
adopts from Hegel and develops as accurately 
as he. There is a system of “triple values,” the 
value of preservation, the value of agreement and 
the value of practice. Added to this, as a fourth 
element, is realization of the world which contains 
in itself the Muensterbergian philosophy of re- 
ligion. 

The framework in the “structure” of Muen- 
sterberg’s “philosophy of values” shows a system- 
building power and constructive elegance joined 
to an energy of thought which places the experi- 
mental psychologist Muensterberg in the front 
rank of our scientific metaphysicians. ‘That we 
require an inductive or empirical metaphysics 
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which takes into itself the sciences of reality, is 
admitted to-day in many quarters. That Muen- 
sterberg not only has his own views of the re- 
sults of natural as well as of spiritual sciences, but 
systematically and with considerable descriptive 
skill has embodied them in his system, cannot be 
doubted by anybody who is familiar with philo- 
sophical movements. His system by which each of 
the twenty-four values is shown to be a branch 
of one and the same value, possesses architectonic 
beauty and the transparency of a crystal. The 
“table of pure values” that Muensterberg intro- 
duces before elaborating his system is formed ac- 
cording to the threefold measure of external 
world, fellow world and inner world. The values 
are divided into values of life and values of cul- 
ture, which are each further resolved into four 
principal groups; namely, into logical, aesthetical, 
ethical and metaphysical values. It is this attempt 
at a classification ‘of the sciences from the stand- 
point of the “philosophy of values” which can 
claim equal rank with the similar attempts of the 
positivists. If one grants Muensterberg’s funda- 
mental formula “will tothe world” and with him, 
as with his model, Fichte, takes the fateful leap 
from the individual to the universal ego, or more 
correctly, from individual will to the pure will or 
willing ego, there is considerable logical sequence 
in the subsequent development of the system. 
Muensterberg diverges from Rickert and 
Windelband. With him nature is “the world of 
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things with reference to its identity.” While by 
history he understands “the world of willing be- 
ings from the point of view of identity.” He thus 
removes the “ought” of the philosophy of norms 
by the strict adoption of the “will.” He distin- 
guishes on the other hand three regions: nature, 
history and reason, which give rise to three groups 
of knowledge, natural sciences, historical sciences 
and the sciences relating to value. 

Muensterberg has become the most extreme ad- 
vocate of voluntarism. So we are granted the 
charming experience of seeing the author of 
Willenshandlung defend interminism as strongly 
as does his pragmatist opponent, William James. 
The deterministic Saul of former days, whose bold 
act once caused a thoughtful shaking of heads, 
though he was greeted as a man of promise on 
account of his freshness and self-confidence, has 
changed into an indeterministic Paul. The “will- 
ing” being who appears in history is, for Muen- 
sterberg now, “a free being;” he teaches therefore 
the freedom of the will in history. The absolute 
connection of values through identity in history 
is for him now “real history,”? as the mechanical 
connection is “true nature.” This will to the world 
is beyond time and space. The voluntaristic logic 
of Muensterberg tends to a Hegelian conceptual 
realism. Ideas live. They form a system. The 
connections of ideas constitute the “system of 
reason.” ‘The values are referred to the formal 

‘background of the absolute, the values of truth, 
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no less than the values of beauty. A voluntaristic 
aesthetics as well as a voluntaristic ethics and 
‘mathematics fit in with the voluntaristic logic. 
Happiness as the feeling of pleasure naturally 
has no place for Muensterberg i in the region of 
pure values. Happiness is will, but only that 
happiness which is evorsperonal: happiness. As 
Kant had demanded as criteria necessity and uni- 
versality, so Muensterberg demands over-person- 
ality. The world exists for him in the over-per- 
sonal sense, the more full of values for this: that 
happiness shines in men’s souls. Only, happiness 
with him is not an ethical but an aesthetic value. 
Leaning towards neo-idealism—which he calls 
“logically devoid of conscience”—he reaches 
metaphysical evolution-values in the sense of the 
logical evolutionist, Hegel, whom Muensterberg 
in the concluding portion of his philosophy of 
values approaches. Even the anthropocentric 
standpoint of Hegel has lost its horror for him. 
Man is for him “the aim of nature,” which will 
pass from man to over-man. Only he who as- 
sists in this, serves the striving of nature for its 
objects. Nature exists in order that the free man 
may rule over it. “It will be its own theatre and 
tool,” for the “fundamental will” of the world 
tends to become more than a mere experience. 
The object of all values relating to action, as 
indeed of all culture, is “the over-personal uni- 
versality of the will.” Light i is thereby thrown 
upon the “value of domestic economy.” It is not 
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in vain that Muensterberg lived in America and 
even wrote in his leisure hours a much discussed 
book on America. He includes domestic economy 
along with science and art in the pure culture 
values and even says: nature in the light of 
consciousness fulfils its own mission; it is the 
meaning of domestic economy. Domestic econ- 
omy is the purposive evolution of the outer world; 
law, the purpose evolution of the fellow world, 
and ethics is the purposive evolution of the inner 
world. The triadic rhythm of Hegel is strictly 
adopted. Only while the Hegelian Jogos, the 
world-spirit, marches like a god, with measured 
step and solemn grandeur through the ages of 
thesis, antithesis, and synthesis, indicated in the 
self-unfolding of Jogos as measured by the time of 
three crochets, Muensterberg’s will to the world 
gallops spiritedly, though not with such impetu- 
osity and unruliness as the blind world-will of 
Schopenhauer, through the three regions, nature, 
history and reason, in order finally to return to 
itself, much enriched, as once did the logos of 
Hegel. 

And so, Muensterberg, departing from Fichte, 
has approached Hegel. The Hegelian tendency 
in Muensterberg rules the whole construction of 
his system of values. His philosophy of religion, 
moreover, falls completely under the charm of 
Hegel. The over-personal value of God, the de- 
velopment of a fundamental agreement between 
religion as the value of life, and philosophy as the 
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value of culture, the justification of creation, re- 
velation and miracle, of the inspired Holy Scrip- 
ture of the thought of a future life, of the longing 
for emancipation immortality, emancipation 
through timeless bliss—all this is as much a para- 
phrase of the strict Hegelian philosophy of re- 
ligion as the metaphysics of Muensterberg is a 
running commentary of Fichte’s Wissenschafts- 
lehre in its final form and a commentary that 
takes up and properly works out the results of all 
the scientific views of our age. 

We do no injustice to the neo-idealism of 
Muensterberg if we attempt to expound it his- 
torically and deduce it from the philosophical 
movements of our days. The “return to our great 
men” is the catchword of our days. Philosophy 
is not, like America, a land of “unlimited possibili- 
ties.’ The number of logically permissible world- 
pictures is a limited one. And as the great 
thinkers of all ages have preferred to expound 
an idealistic view of the world, it is no wonder 
that neo-idealism turns again towards its old es- 
tablished gods, especially after iconoclastic ma- 
terialism had suffered a logical break-up. The 
rhythm of world-history evidently demands that 
the false deities of materialism be resolved into 
the gods of idealism, or, as Muensterberg nicely 
puts it, in all ages Platonic idealism has demanded 
its over-historical and evidently valuable right. 

After Avenarius, Mach, James and Schiller had 
restored the dignity of “pure experience,” the 
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reaction was not long in setting in. To the “pure 
experience” of the positivists and psychologists 
Hermann Cohen opposes “pure logic,’ Windel- 
band “pure norms,’ Muensterberg “pure values.” 
Democritus or Plato; Protagoras or Aristotle; 
Spinoza or Leibniz, naturalism or idealism—so 
the catchword of philosophy will run as long as 
there are thinkers. Since the connections of the 
world as they are given to us by mathematics and 
natural science in a sort of Cartesian “universal 
mathematics of the cosmos” cannot be given or 
deduced completely we clearly must have recourse 
to poetic imagination to fill up the remaining 
portion, the hiatus in nature and history. If we 
interpret this connection in the world metaphori- 
cally and fancifully, a poetic view of the world 
arises. If we view it in connection with our feel- 
ings, desires, longings, hopes and strivings, a 
religious view of the world results. If however, 
we view it in relation to ideas, we get a philoso- 
phic-metaphysical view of the world. The classi- 
cal philosophers expound the connection in the 
world, according to their nature, either in the 
form of an epic or didactically. The romanticists 
on the contrary, the emotional thinkers, explain it 
lyrically or dramatically. In every age the same 
eternal problems are investigated, with changing 
views, and worked out thoughtfully. It is then, 
not for a lack of a philosophical creative power 
that we return again and again either to idealism 
or to positivism. But the strong conviction that 
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the possible types of views of the world have been 
essentially exhausted in the grand systems of our 
great minds, led the neo-idealists first back to 
Plato and Kant, then to Fichte, Schelling and 
Hegel. From the scientific knowledge of a given 
age, we can always add new concepts to the per- 
manent views of the world but we can do this only 
by working up the already available material of 
knowledge. Idealism has always been and will 
always remain the most ornamental frame for 
the views of the world. And so it is psychologi- 
cally perfectly conceivable and justifiable that our 
neo-idealists are ready, in close or loose connec- 
tion with the heroes of thought, to fill up the 
gaps of our knowledge by means of conceptual 
poetry and to put their views of the world once 
more into the idealistic frame. Social Optimism 
recognizes the historical services of the idealistic 
mind in its educational work of aiding the prog- 
ress of human beings. 


Chapter IV 


REALISTIC OPTIMISM 


(Eduard von Hartmann.) 


HREE metaphysical world-formulae have 

in the last decades firmly gripped the phil- 
osophical world—Schopenhauer’s will to life, 
Nietzsche’s will to power and Hartmann’s will to 
consciousness. None of these philosophers belong 
to the class of academically trained thinkers; all 
three of them however by a sort of plebiscite have 
been cheerfully accorded the crown and the scep- 
ter. No learned academies gave sanction from 
above to this philosophical triad and recommended ~ 
it to the educated public; literary clubs, cafés, 
editors’ desks, salons and boudoirs “discovered” 
these philosophers. Hence educated laymen were 
the first to call imperatively for the elevation of 
these three thinkers to the rank of leading spirits 
of the nation and ultimately succeeded in secur- 
ing unopposed compliance to their demand. Aca- 
demic philosophers found themselves compelled, 
after long resistance and opposition, to grant aca- 
demic recognition, that is, to give the rights of 
academic philosophers to thinkers proclaimed 


by the lower ranks and elected by the common 
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people. This rebellion of the philosophical laity 
against the clergy, beginning with the armed ris- 
ing of Schopenhauer and since then carried on 
energetically, only shows that we have become de- 
mocratized in all provinces, even the intellectual. 

Eduard von Hartmann’s philosophical career 
did not run along a discernible path. While 
Schopenhauer’s star was in the ascendant, and 
Nietzsche blazed suddenly like a meteor, Hart- 
mann—when the spark of life was almost ex- 
tinguished—went to bed one fine day an invalid 
officer of twenty-four without any prospects and 
awoke the next fine morning to find himself a 
celebrated German philosopher. In the year 
1868 appeared Die Philosophie des Unbewussten 
(Philosophy of the Unconscious) over which the 
lame young officer had worked incessantly for 
three years amidst misery borne heroically with- 
out at first having any idea where the path would 
lead him. Not only because of its agreement with 
the pessimistic tendency originated by the Scho- 
penhauer cult but also on account of the fresh- 
ness and directness of its mode of expression, this 
book had for a German publication an unheard 
of success. 

But Eduard von Hartmann would be to-day 
wholly forgotten, if his title to immortality were 
to be based wholly upon the much admired Phz- 
losophy of the Unconscious. For we men of to- 
day have other interests and problems. The pessi- 
mistic wave which, swept over the preceding gen- 
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eration as the result of the vogue of Schopen- 
hauer, Bahnsen and Hartmann, has begun to re- 
cede again since Nietzsche’s time. We long no 
more for the lulling, enervating, spirit-destroying 
Nirvana of the pessimistic thinkers of Buddhistic 
tendencies. We sigh for deeds and thirst for the 
Iranian doctrines of the Zarathustrian religion of 
light revived for us by Nietzsche; that is, for life 
itself. The pessimistic poison of our philo- 
sophical Buddhist, which a generation ago so in- 
fected a whole age that everyone exhibited a 
pessimistic tendency, is counteracted to-day by 
the antitoxin of the super-man doctrine. Pes- 
simism, however, has long ceased to be the per- 
sonal note of Hartmann. Indeed Hartmann him- 
self, the more he proceeded the more clearly did 
he find his way out of a pessimism that his tragic 
personal experience completely supported and 
justified to this evolutionistic optimism that we 
share with him. But to the profane view of out- 
siders and only to them, Hartmann is still the 
philosopher of the “unconscious.” 

“Public opinion” has long since forsaken its 
spoilt child, Hartmann; the much maligned pro- 
fessors of philosophy have for this very reason 
received him with honor. Since the appearance 
of his Kategorienlehre there has been a complete 
change in the estimation in which the professional 
philosophical world holds him. His Aesthetic 
had been received with respect. The Theory of 
Categories, however, placed Hartmann at once so 
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far in the front rank of contemporary thinkers, 
that only Wilhelm Wundt could in any way com- 
pete with him in philosophical leadership. What 
Hartmann published during the last ten years of 
his life reveals the thinker in his highest maturity 
and perfection, and exhibits a thorough mastery 
of the whole field of knowledge. Of Hartmann’s 
Philosophy of Modern Physics, Chowlson, the 
celebrated Russian scientist, for example, says that 
physicists may learn more from him concerning 
many questions than from their own professional 
investigators. The same can be said of his Prod- 
lem des Lebens with respect to its mastery of bio- 
logical literature. With all branches of natural 
and mental sciences he is perfectly familiar. A 
dilettante and self-constituted instructor, as the 
first edition of the Philosophie des Unbewussten 
reveals, he has by incessant research not only risen 
to be a great scholar, but what is more, from a 
popular philosopher of doubtful merit, with many 
of the faults of a popular writer, he has risen 
through the force of his genius, to be one of the 
greatest of German philosophers. Fallen low in 
the middle nineties in the scale of public opinion, 
he has risen since the appearance of Kategorien- 
lehre in the opinion of the professional world. 
Hartmann’s philosophy is often called eclecti- 
cism. And he himself gives us the naive charac- 
terization that his system is a synthesis of Hegel 
and Schopenhauer with the predominance of the 
former, completed through the application of the 
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doctrine of principles of Schelling’s positive phi- 
losophy and the concept of the unconscious in 
Schelling’s first system. But the philosophical 
ideas of the previous thinkers are not placed side 
by side mechanically. They are organically 
united. Every system owes its foundation to pre- 
vious world-constructions. As the painter, pos- 
sessing the secret of mixing colors, with a few 
fundamental colors creates the illusion of an inu- 
merable number of shades, so Hartmann possessed 
the great secret of the right mixture of thoughts. 

Out of the great mass of non-essential and aux- 
iliary products let us extract the fundamental 
thoughts of Hartmann’s metaphysics, tran- 
scendental realism as he calls it, to mark its con- 
trast with the transcendental idealism of Kant. 
Hegel’s panlogism stood absolutely opposed to 
Schopenhauer’s pantelism. Such was the philo- 
sophical situation, as Hartmann found it. For 
Hegel the universe was the expression of a gradu- 
ally self-realizing, self-revealing all-reason. 
Consequently everything permanent is rational 
and everything rational is permanent; out of 
world-principle, determined as reason, nothing 
but reason can emanate. The opposite is the case 
with Schopenhauer, the romanticist and irration- 
alist. A primitive ground of things merely blind 
and irrational could not suffice to make intelligible 
all the hurry and bustle, all the storm and stress, 
all the ruins and destructions which his bilious 
temperament offered as “‘world.”” Schopenhauer’s 
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world-will was without reason, as Hegel’s 
world-intelligence or logos was without energy. 
Here Hartmann steps in. He moves di- 
agonally between Schopenhauer and Hegel. 
The world is neither an auto-movement of the 
blind will, as Schopenhauer will have us 
believe, nor an auto-movement of the world- 
intelligence as Hegelian panlogism teaches 
us; it is neither illogical nor logical. If the world 
were as Hegel thought, a purely logical process, 
it would be thoroughly purposive, a thing which 
is manifestly untrue for the pessimist Hartmann. 
If the world were on the contrary, a creation of an 
absolutely illogical principle, of a blind will, any 
such purposiveness as is undoubtedly exhibited in 
world of organism, would be absolutely unintelli- 
gible. And so everything tends to that synthesis 
of the Absolute which Schelling called “the eter- 
nally unconscious.”” —The monism of the uncon- 
scious or the “panpneumatism” of Hartmann finds 
the following way out of the dilemma of ration- 
alism and irrationalism. Underlying the eternal 
opposition between reason and non-reason, be- 
tween the logical and the illogical, there is a point 
of unity, a neutral third, namely, the uncon- 
scious. Just as Spinoza degraded the two sub- 
stances of Descartes, extension and thought, into 
two attributes (eternal properties of God) and 
merged both in one Substance (God-nature), so 
according to Hartmann, will and idea, the illogi- 
cal and the logical, being and thought, represent 
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the two fundamental properties of the Uncon- 
scious, or Substance, which are identical in the 
Absolute. With this difference, that the process 
of the unfolding or development of the world 
is not logical, as Spinoza and Hegel hold, but, as 
Schopenhauer says, illogical. The two attributes, 
will and idea, strive with each other for being and 
not being. From this struggle arises the antago- 
nism of forces in nature and spirit, the opposition 
between attraction and repulsion in physics, be- 
tween affinity and resistance to combination in 
chemistry, between assimilation and dissimilation 
in biology. The eternal struggle in nature is 
only the model after which the Darwinian-Spen- 
cerian formula of the “struggle for existence” has 
been fashioned. ‘The unceasing struggle among 
men is only a special case of the unavoidable strug- 
gle between the two attributes of the Uncon- 
scious, will and idea. While, however, the unre- 
lieved pessimism of Schopenhauer makes the 
prophecy, with regard to the result of this titanic 
struggle, that Idea will be finally defeated and 
the All-ruler Will will triumph in Nirvana, the 
evolutionistic optimism of Hartmann that super- 
sedes his pessimism allows the intellect with the 
advance of civilization, to finally master the will. 

In one of his letters Hartmann sketches the 
cosmic process of the formation of the world in 
words which exhibit a leaning towards religious 
myth. In the original consciousness Will and Idea 
lay undifferentiated from each other. In an un- 
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conscious moment, Will, this blind partner, as if 
impelled by a demon, takes the false step of unit- 
ing itself with Idea or Reason. Our world is to 
be looked upon as a product of this unequal union. 
It is thus the melancholy product of a clumsy, evil 
father Will, and of a sublime, magnanimous 
mother, Idea. As the result of this false step 
our world is now loaded with unhappiness. True, 
the good mother Idea, through art and science, 
endeavors to make existence bearable for her only 
child, the World. But unfortunately she cannot 
prevail against the operation of the evil father, 
Will, who produces sorrow, misery, unhappiness 
and privation. But Idea helps us to bear sorrow 
with courage, and so prepares the way for the self- 
emancipation of self that will lead us back to the 
primitive condition of Nirvana, of blessed uncon- 
sciousness. Consequently, there was at first a 
neutral something, unconsciousness, a masculine 
something, Will, and finally something feminine, 
Idea. The metaphysical primitive pair, Adam 
and Eve, are here glimpsed, as it were, in their 
Paradise. The apple symbolizes the pleasures of 
existence, which Hartmann resolves into three 
stages of illusions. If this is not conceptual poetry, 
pure and simple, nay, a dialectical Robinson 
Crusoe, then I don’t know what speculative meta- 
physicsis. Hartmann, the serious thinker, has of 
course noticed the coarse anthropomorphism 
showing itself in every line, as well as anyone who 
has tried to pick holes in this poetic cosmogony. 
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Hartmann will reply to our objections: the sub- 
jective world of appearance is only a reflex of 
nature in our own spirit. Such anthropomorphic 
analogies, he will say further, in reply in us, are 
made everyday in dozens by scientists when they 
speak of force or energy, which are only other 
names for will. Thus nature is from the begin- 
ning ordained for “the breeding ground of the 
spirit.” Natural mechanism is only a means—no 
doubt the most important one—that the all em- 
bracing world-spirit employs for attaining its final 
end of self-revelation. Nature isthe necessary pre- 
paratory stage of the spirit. What we call mat- 
ter is only a system of atom forces or individual 
forces. What the physicist, moreover, calls force 
is the individual. In the organic world the unit 
is the cell. Here all thought begins with in- 
stinct, which is nothing else than purposive ac- 
tion without consciousness of the purpose, or even 
conscious willing of the means to an unconsciously 
willed end. And thus every organism is “an ar- 
chitectonic work of art.” Reflex movements and 
automatic acts are unconscious teleological reac- 
tions of lower nerve centers. Consciousness itself 
is, no doubt, connected with a central nervous sys- 
tem, but everything logical, according to Hart- 
mann—and Windelband or James—is also teleo- 
logical, and hence mechanical causality, such as 
science demands, is only a special case of teleo- 
logical causality. 

The problem of life for Hartmann is ‘the cen- 
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tral problem. It is from this point that the best 
view can be obtained of his philosophy, especially 
of his neo-realism. The mechanical theory of 
life, which sought to refer absolutely all phenom- 
ena of life to physico-chemical processes and thus 
finally to resolve all biology into mechanics, had 
for a whole generation held such unchecked sway 
that all vitalism was placed under a ban. The de- 
rivation of life from a special life-force was 
finally abandoned. To top everything the leaders 
of science—Rudolf Virchow and Emil Du Bois- 
Reymond—gave the official death-certificate for 
this vitalistic theory so that no scientist dared 
hold a brief for this theory which seemed to rest 
in the mausoleum of science. Whoever dared in 
the eighties, when Darwin and Haeckel led the 
triumphal march in the world of science, to make 
a confession of vitalism, was silenced at once by 
order of the materialists. ‘“Crucify him.” It is 
an old experience that the negative dogmatists 
who in the radicalism of their youthful days have 
fought with vigor and energy for “the freedom of 
the science” become arch-fanatics as soon as their 
theories have become the ruling dogmas of the 
age, and he is a bold inquirer who dares to ex- 
amine critically the roots of theories hardened 
into dogma. 

It is not the scientific men, who hold sway under 
a ruling theory, who generally have the courage 
of anachronism, but the philosophers who make 
the theories. Philosophers are the born disturbers 
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of thought and kindlers of feeling. Where others 
see solutions, they perceive problems. The periods 
of the scientists and the exclamation marks of the 
theologians very often have been secretly trans- 
formed into pure question marks by the philoso- 
phers. While scientists occupy themselves with 
atom and ether, with the law of energy and the 
parallelogram of forces, with mechanical caus- 
ality and final solution of the world-riddle, they 
most awaken the epistomologically-grounded phi- 
losopher from a naive dogmatic slumber. While 
theologians try to suppress all questions that agi- 
tate us by such words as Divine Order of the 
world, omnipotence, omniscience, all-compre- 
hending goodness of the creator, philosophers will 
not rest under these theological catchwords until 
they have boldly examined their content and 
found whether they contain true wheat or only 
tares. And thus these constant friends of disturb- 
ance in the human race do not allow themselves 
to be imposed upon by any dogmas, whether they 
be the positive dogmas of a church or the negative 
dogmas of materialism. The most pronounced 
atheist, as well as the orthodox believer in Church 
doctrines, must submit his creed to the philosopher. 
The agreement among masses, the sensus com- 
mums, is not a decisive argument. For if it were, 
the generals of the Salvation Army would boast 
of a set of followers quite superior to that of the 
field-marshals of science. The compelling au- 
thority of number, of “current,” of “direction,” 
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of “school,” of “style,” of “party”? does not in the 
least overawe the philosopher. He has the cour- 
age to be on the side of the minority, and this 
minority may dwindle down to one person, 
namely, himself. The secret of his assured future 
is his will to stand on his own legs. 

From the beginning of his philosophical career, — 
from the time of the first edition of the Philoso- 
phy of the Unconscious, Hartmann maintained 
firmly against all mechanists and anti-vitalists the 
thesis that the physico-chemical forces and laws 
do not suffice to produce the phenomena of life. 
Though recognizing the results of scientific re- 
search as well as those of the experimental-induc- 
tive method to which they in great measure owe 
their origin, Hartmann, as the straggler and last 
representative of Schelling’s philosophy, which 
with certain reservation he accepts in great part, 
has never been compelled to surrender to the 
mechanical world-view. He himself vigorously 
and decisively takes the position of exact science. 
Since the death of Herbert Spencer there has 
hardly been any philosopher who, as an all-round 
thinker, can be placed by the side of Hartmann. 

Friedrich Ratzel, the founder of “anthropo- 
geography,” once remarked, “after we have come 
to know the scientific view of the world as a cover 
which is too small and moreover has some holes, 
we have been forced to turn again to philosophy.” 
This return to philosophy is today as much a 
characteristic of nature-philosophers as half a 
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century ago, after the rapid decline and fall 
of Hegelianism, disillusion with philosophy 
was a principle with the exact scientists. No doubt 
philosophy has today in its method and its claims 
become something different from what it was 
in the middle of the last century. It neither pre- 
tends as before to be the central sun of all the 
particular sciences nor does it consider it beneath 
its dignity to learn from the particular sciences. 
Not to pass by them but to go into them is the new 
principle of philosophy. The particular sciences 
on their side begin to understand the necessity and 
utility of a unification of their activity through 
philosophy. And so Eduard von Hartmann in 
his unceasing struggle against Darwinism and in 
his attempt to establish a vitalistic interpretation 
of the phenomena of life has again come to honor 
even in the circle of strict scientists. About twenty 
years ago Darwinism reached its highest point. 
The recent biological theory, the mutation doc- 
trine of the Dutch scientist Hugo de Vries, has 
dealt a death-blow to it. And so our recent scien- 
tists turn away from the purely mechanical, 
strictly anti-vitalistic interpretation of life, and 
Darwinism retires behind its last entrenchments. 

Should there be an intermediate synthesis be- 
tween the eternal opposites, mechanism and tele- 
ology? Would it in the end be perfectly conceiv- 
able that all mechanical causality is to be looked 
upon as only a special case of an all-embracing 
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world-purposiveness? If it were so, then 
surely, opposites would be reconciled with each 
other and the world dissonance resolved into a 
harmonious accord. . 

This is in fact the reconciliatory or interme- 
diary aspect of Hartmann’s standpoint. One has 
no logical right to call him a strict vitalist or even 
a champion of the “life-force.” He denied 
mechanism so little that like his scientific model 
Leibniz, he rather unhestitatingly and entirely 
took it for granted. But as once for Schelling, 
the primary thing had been life, so that all matter, 
everything dumb and apparently lifeless was re- 
garded as merely extinguished life, and as Leib- 
niz had shown all rest to be merely imperceptible 
motion, so Hartmann tried to represent pure 
mechanism as inadequate for the complete deriva- 
tion of all the phenomena of life; they cannot 
be derived from geology, physics, chemistry and 
physiology. The efficiency of mechanism, how- 
ever, was not thereby denied; but the province of 
its validity had become limited. Mechanism 
stops before the problem of life. Here the neo- 
vitalistic movement of the present day steps in. 
Lotze, the valiant champion of the mechanical in- 
terpretation of life-process and highly honored 
dragon-killer of ‘‘life-force,” had already per- 
ceived that a pure mechanism of action could not 
guarantee a wholly satisfactory, self-contained 
world-view. For the “machinery of occurrences” 
does show ends and values that it has to realize. 
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The neo-vitalists of the school of Hartmann 
absolutely give up the name of “‘life-force.” Since 
the declaration of its bankruptcy by Lotze no 
vitalist dares to give it a restitutio im integrum. 
But Lotze himself, the man who had read the 
funeral oration of “life-force,” found himself 
compelled to concede the teleological view of the 
world a place by the side of the mechanical. For 
life, according to Spencer, is “movement adapted 
to ends” and this self-adaptation to the end of 
self-preservation or equilibrium is not a mechani- 
cal principle of choice, as Spencer thought it was, 
but a phenomenon that is to be looked upon as 
thoroughly teleological. 

Moreover it is not an accident that it was Leib- 
niz who brought the teleological view of the 
world again to a position of honor. Leibniz was 
in fact the only “biologist” among the philoso- 
phers of the age. He was too great a scientist to 
reject the most happy principle of explanation 
that the human spirit has conceived for master- 
ing the forces of nature which stand above it, 
namely, mechanism. But mechanism, with him, is 
not primary but secondary; the teleological princi- 
ple of explanation is placed above the causal. 
Mechanical causality is one of the ways, perhaps 
the most important way, in which the all-compre- 
hending Divine end finally attains its hidden ends. 
And thus there appears that reconciliation of the 
opposition between causality and finality, between 
mechanism and teleology that appears so trium- 
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phantly to-day in the neo-vitalistic movement un- 
der the leadership of Eduard von Hartmann. 
Teleology is the highest concept, the highest prin- 
ciple of order, the logical generic concept in which 
mechanism as a subordinate species is incorporated 
and under which it is subsumed. Teleology is also 
causal, that is conformable to an end, but not 
sumply causal, that is not conformable to purely 
natural law. Natural laws and laws of ends are 
not opposites; but they are related to each other 
as the parts to the whole, as the individual to the 
race, as a species to genus. Natural law asa special 
case 1s contained in the law of ends, as in its high- 
est generic concept; this is so true that the com- 
prehensive world-end or God attains the ends fixed 
by it in the best and surest way by means of 
mechanism, that is the mechanical causal con- 
fomity to natural laws. 

The crisis in the philosophy of the present day 
is to be traced to this, that biological problems, 
which have stood for half a century in the fore- 
ground of scientific interest, have deprived the 
materialistic view of the world which is built on 
mechanical causality, of its strongest support. 
Not the rest of atoms or matter, but the motion of 
energies or force-points, at present satisfies our 
need for a starting point inthe world. The physi- 
cists deal mostly with phenomena the succession 
of which represents a constant quantity, and con- 
sequently, they often favor Spinoza or Demo- 
critus’ concept of substance; the biologists on the 
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other hand, have for the most part to deal with 
phenomena the recurrence of which represents a 
variable quantity and they therefore naturally in- 
cline to Leibniz or Aristotle. As biology at pres- 
ent takes the lead, the star of Spinoza dwindles 
before that of Leibniz and Eduard von Hartmann. 

Biology, says Hartmann, has begun to perceive 
that it has stormed only the outer walls of the 
fortress to be conquered with the physico-chem- 
ical methods of inquiry, and has not penetrated at 
all to the inner region, the essence of life. The 
physico-chemical laws of inorganic nature are 
the strong foundation on which the proud struc- 
ture of biology, the theory of life, must be built. 
One will therefore, never again accept—with the 
older vitalists—a special life-substance, a sep- 
arate fluid or elixir, like the alchemists’. The prin- 
ciple of life does not break the physico-mechan- 
ical laws or do away with them, but only sup- 
plements and extends them. 

This clear conception of Hartmann’s neo-vital- 
ism is, however, disturbed by a remnant of un- 
perceived anthropomorphism. If the vital agent, 
that life-principle which supplements mechanical 
causality, is not “in its turn” subject to mechani- 
cal laws, how is it that the energetic laws in the 
organism are “respected”? Is there not an echo of 
anthropomorphic tendency not yet overcome to be 
found in this “respecting”? Why the life-prin- 
ciple should quietly take for granted and recog- 
nize mechanism and chemism in our organism, is 
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not made clear by a simple “respect.”? It must be 
clearly understood that I do not find fault with 
Eduard von Hartmann for this “anthropomor- 
phism.” But we must realize clearly that we en- 
counter it. Rather, as I have repeatedly said, I 
look upon every explanation of the world as a 
finer or coarser anthropomorphism. It is always 
the unity of our self that we lend to the hyposta- 
sized unity outside, the unity of the world-ground, 
. of the universe or God. Both types of metaphys- 
ical systems, mechanism and teleology, feel the 
inner necessity of thought for objectifying the 
unifying function of consciousness, projecting it 
to something external, to something trans-sub- 
jective and—by virtue of mankind’s immanent 
need of unity or order—both types feel the 
necessity to think of that, which has been pro- 
jected outside by itself, as existing in something 
external, whether this “external” is called atom, 
matter, not-I, or nature. 

In reality all that we carry is the order in the 
succession of our inner experience over to this 
necessarily conceived “external.” In our inner 
experience, however, two series of order clearly 
appear. The first is a strong, perfectly connected 
order that does not allow any violations or depar- 
tures in the flow of the association of representa- 
tions and this spiritual constant we join to our 
highest law or universal concept or a universal 
proposition or category, namely causality. Caus- 
ality is thus nothing else than an expression, con- 
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densed into a concept, of an infallible constancy 
not admitting of any exception in the flow of our 
representations. By the side of that strict order, 
this logical fate to which the emotional religious 
thought has ascribed the characteristics, provision, 
predestination, zsmet, and to which rational 
thought has given the name determinism, we ob- 
serve a second series in the flow of our representa- 
tions that appears much more loose, unconnected 
and mobile. The second series no doubt also pre- 
sents a fixed rhythm in the flow of representa- 
tions, but a flow not as fixed and unchanging as the 
former. And this second order-series evidences 
itself when we regard this flow of representations 
from the point of view of ends. ‘The end is re- 
lated to the means as cause is to effect, as stimula- 
tion to sensation, as reason to consequence. Log- 
ical, psychological and physical causality show an 
“absolute” teleological causality only a relative 
order, an order in the flow of our inner experi- 
ences. There, the process of association in our 
consciousness represents a constant quantity; here 
a variable one. 

Causal explanation will always be effective 
where the question is of past occurrence which is 
under our scientific control, while the teleological 
mode of interpretation is in place where it is a 
question of deducing the actual present, not from 
the past but from the future, the plan and the 
end. Inthe human sperm, for example the egg- 
cell, the whole past of the race, looking backward 
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is condensed; looking forward, on the other hand, 
the whole anatomico-physiological course of evo- 
lution of the living being in question is fore- 
shadowed init. In this previously indicated end 
of the egg-cells the separate organs gradually 
grow according to mechanical laws. The struc- 
ture of the cells or the organism of the element 
(Bruecke) is, as it were, the herald of ends and 
purposes. The limbs and organs of man are po- 
tentially contained in the germ-plasm from which 
it springs. If one takes as fundamental the con- 
cept of cause, the parts are earlier than the whole; 
if one places, however, the concept of end in the 
foreground, the whole is earlier than the parts. 
As we however, predominantly think more bio- 
logically because occupation with the phenomena 
of life rules all our scientific interest, it is only 
natural that our custom of thinking inclines again 
to the teleological meaning of events. For “the 
problem of life”—-as Hartmann has shown—is 
once and for all not to be solved without consider- 
ing the end involved. 

The pessimism of Hartmann would be justi- 
fiable if he were a mechanist and a follower of 
Democritus. Even a metaphysical pessimism is 
compatible with mechanistic fatalism and deter- 
minism. In Hartmann, however, we have vital- 
ism, and if life is placed in the foreground of the 
picture, it is impossible to view it from the stand- 
point of death. In this light, the pessimism of 
Hartmann represents a conceptual slip of the pen. 


Chapter V 


PRAGMATIC OPTIMISM 
(William James) 


“Only that is true which is fruitful”’—Goethe 


A neo-idealism finally roots in Kant and Plato, 
so the neo-positivism of to-day, especially in 
its American form, goes back to Hume and Pro- 
tagoras. For positivism too, has sprung into life 
and bloomed again. We have again coined a phil- 
osophical slogan, which has become the war-cry 
of a new movement of philosophical thought that 
drifts forcefully to the old continent and begins 
to stir the surface of our native waters. It calls 
itself pragmatism, whereas we call it neo-positiv- 
ism. The “rebirth of philosophy” produces a 
powerful echo on the other side of the ocean, 
where for several decades the spirit of philosophy 
has begun to grow and stretch powerfully. We 
had become accustomed to look upon the New 
World as a philosophical colony of the Old, 
especially of German philosophy. But just as this 
former English colony freed itself from its 
mother-country in order to grow into a world 
power, so the American spirit begins in earnest to 
76 
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demand not only its intellectual equality and 
emancipation but even to claim a certain leader- 
ship. The country which was formerly our most 
important market, is now in intellectual goods, 
as well as in agriculture and industry, in commerce 
and technology not only importing but also ex- 
tensively exporting. The new national giant is 
no longer willing to content himself with a pas- 
sive balance of spiritual trade. He seeks colonial 
expansion, competes savagely with the English 
mother-country, treads under foot the German in- 
dustry, blows the Spanish Armada to atoms and 
puts a vigorous check upon the youngest of the 
rising nations in the Far East. But in spiritual 
goods this giant engages with powerful competi- 
tion. ‘The learner wants to become the teacher. 

Ben Akiba’s saying that there is nothing new 
under the sun, holds true with regard to pragma- 
tism. Neither the name nor the thing is new. 
And William James who, though not the first in 
point of time to propound this doctrine, is yet 
by far the most effective exponent of this mode of 
thinking, has the good taste to add an apologetic 
sub-title, A New Name for Old Ways of Think- 
ing, to his lectures on Pragmatism. 

In James’s Pragmatism, when closely examined, 
we have to do not merely with a book but with a 
great spiritual wave, which has struck us for the 
first time from beyond the ocean and calls for 
timely notice. Pragmatism may provoke opposi- 
tion. Just for this reason an analysis is necessary. 
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We have to do with a serious movement, started 
by a man whom as a psychologist and philosopher 
of religion we do not for a moment hesitate to 
place in the front rank of contemporary thinkers. 
The volume on “American Philosophy” edited by 
J. Woodbridge Riley does not contain any trace 
of the pragmatic method, for, as it restricts it- 
self to the “early schools,” it does not consider 
pragmatism at all. On the other hand every new 
number of the philosophical magazines, shows 
that pragmatism is at the moment on everybody’s 
lips. At Harvard it has become a shibboleth of 
academic philosophers, and we predict for this 
fashion in philosophy not indeed a long life, but 
one that is all the more intensive. For this move- 
ment has kindled the national temper to a white 
heat. It flashes in the mind of all. Magnificent 
sparks fly in this tournament of American 
thinkers. The Americans introduce a new ingre- 
dient into philosophical discussion which has been 
sorely missed since the Renaissance, namely, sense 
of humor. The battle is waged with personal at- 
tacks and sharp invectives, but with superior wit 
and brilliant satire. Instead of the club which the 
humanist and the man of the Renaissance wielded 
clumsily and mercilessly, there now appears the 
pliant and flexible Damascus blade. 

Already in his two-volume work, Psychology, 
William James struck this note. It is an emi- 
nently personal book and that without any detri- 
ment to its strict scientific character. Humor oc- 
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casionally bursts in amid the most serious argu- 
mentations. James’s theory of the stream of 
thought, as well as his refutation of Herbert 
Spencer’s mind-stuff theory are among the most 
important contributions to contemporary psycho- 
logical literature. Everywhere James is an artist 
of gripping power. Since the time of Schopen- 
hauer, we have not heard such powerful notes. 
The Mephistophelian element in the character- 
istic Schopenhauerian humor, the corroding and 
wounding effects of his biting sarcasm we had not 
expected to find in the optimist—or rather as he 
prefers to call himself, the ‘“meliorist,”—Wil- 
liam James, any more than we would have ex- 
pected the enthusiastic raptures in the oracular 
manner of the philosophical prophet Nietzsche. 
But James’s method of presentation, has a good 
measure of that compelling force which origi- 
nates with those unequaled stylists, Schopenhauer 
and Nietzsche. The humor reminds one of 
Schopenhauer and the enthusiasm of Nietzsche, 
and a happy combination of these two ingredients 
explains the enduring effect which this American 
philosopher has begun to produce, first in Amer- 
ica, then in England, France and Italy, and 
finally in Germany. 

If the catchword of the pragmatic method is 
activity, effectiveness, power to work, then the 
neo-positivistic movement has very well stood the 
pragmatic test. It works. It creates unrest in 
people’s minds, provokes strong opposition, but 
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also meets with enthusiastic agreement, in short, it 
puts life and movement into the philosophical 
discussion of our days. This neither John Dewey 
nor the logician Charles S. Peirce nor, lastly, the 
representative of “Humanism” at Oxford, F. C. 
S. Schiller, men whom James himself claims as 
the fathers and godfathers of pragmatism, could 
have done without the aid of the propagandist 
power of such a vital, strong-minded and stout- 
hearted writer as James. James had long em- 
ployed pragmatism as a method before adopting 
the name. In his Will to Believe and his bril- 
liant and sympathetic Talks to Teachers he em- 
ployed the pragmatic method throughout. He 
brought a hornet’s nest about his ears. He became 
the target of American, English and French 
journals. Dialectical blows were given right and 
left from both sides. Even the aristocratic Revue 
Philosophique broke through its reserve. The 
February number 1906 contained a spirited criti- 
cal essay by Lalande. Besides, the Revue Phi- 
losophique had already in December, 1878, and 
January, 1879, brought out a French version 
of that important essay of the American logician, 
Charles S. Peirce, which Peirce shortly before had 
published in the Popular Science Monthly under 
the title How to make our ideas clear. But Peirce 
in this essay used only the method of pragmatism 
without introducing the name. Only by James’s 
book, Pragmatism, however, was the idea moved 
into the centre of the philosophical discussion of 
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our days. ‘These spirited lectures, flavored with 
the humor of a Dickens, were dedicated by James 
to the memory of John Stuart Mill with the fol- 
lowing characteristic words: “From whom I first 
learned the pragmatic openness of mind and 
whom my fancy likes to picture as our leader 
were he alive to-day.” These dedictatory words 
we shall have for the present to keep before us 
if we enter into a critical examination of prag- 
matism. James’s book met with a striking suc- 
cess. With truly American speed this book 
traveled to the old world. Whilst James was 
delivering his lectures on pragmatism at Colum- 
bia University, there was in everybody’s hands 
not only the English text, but also the German 
translation. ‘The first two numbers of the Amer- 
ican Journal of Philosophy, Psychology and 
Scientific Method for 1908, contain a very 
important critical examination of pragmatism 
by Arthur O. Lovejoy, entitled The Thirteen 
Pragmatisms. And as if James had meant to 
meet these thirteen points of attack by counter- 
criticism, he published in the January number of 
the American Philosophical Review an essay 
called The Pragmatist Account of Truth and its 
Misunderstanders, in which he dealt with seven 
mistaken views and interpretations of pragmatism. 
Of Rabies Philologica and Furor Teutonicus 
which are unfortunately wont to accompany such 
polemic discussions on the Old Continent, no 
trace is happily to be found in the dialectical 
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tournaments of this land. One is, and always re- 
mains, a gentleman. Differences of opinions are 
treated with a cosmopolitan smile, but never with 
an ill-humored contradiction or even denuncia- 
tion. The good tone on both sides works bene- 
ficially. 

Professor Matoon Monroe Curtis rightly says: 
“Psychologically expressed, pragmatism is the 
belief that ideas always strive for realization and 
that spiritual life is always teleological. Log- 
ically expressed: Logic formulates schematically 
what is regulative in life, for concrete experience, 
with reference to practical purposes. Its phil- 
osophical meaning is the conviction that all facts 
of nature physically as well as spiritually find 
their expression in ‘will.’ Will and energy are 
identical.” These views agree with the practical 
tendencies of American life and thought, by set- 
ting up a definite aim for idealism. 

Pragmatism, in its intent, if not perhaps in its 
effect, is nothing but a theory of truth. The 
search for a new criterion of truth lends life and 
color to this vivid philosophical movement, which 
has spread with lightning speed. The sixth lec- 
ture of James’s Pragmatism bears the title: “Prag- 
matism’s Conception of Truth.” The criterion 
of truth of pragmatism—the usefulness of knowl- 
edge, its utility, its effectiveness, or power to 
work, C. S. Peirce had formulated clearly and 
compactly thus: “Consider what effects that 
might conceivably have practical bearings we 
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conceive the object of our conception to have. 
Then our conception of these effects is the whole 
of our conception of the object.” The utility of 
knowledge creates for us at the same time the 
objects of knowledge. In England and America 
this criterion of truth is given the surname “in- 
strumental” and the term instrumenta:ism has 
been adopted by John Dewey as a more impressive 
name for his pragmatic logic. 

This is the central thought of the Peirce- 
Jamesian pragmatism: the decisive viewpoint in 
the theory of knowledge of Peirce and James is 
“consequences.”” Pragmatism, according to 
James, is the doctrine that the whole “meaning” 
of a conception expresses itself in “‘practical con- 
sequences,”’ consequences either in the shape of 
conduct to be recommended, or in experi- 
ences to be expected, if the conception be true. 

According to Kant a pragmatic concept of truth 
as set up by James, Dewey and Schiller represents 
about the lowest stage of the knowledge of truth. 
James rehabilitates the expression “pragmatic” 
for which Kant always shows a touch of contempt, 
to which at all events he assigns a low place in his 
scale of values, if only because he rejects absolutely 
all utilitarian calculus. The term of reproach is 
converted into a title of distinction—a verbal in- 
version of Kantian values. 

Here is the whole difference between the prag- 
matism of today and the Kantian conception. 
The pragmatic method of Peirce, James, Dewey 
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and Schiller would be sanctioned by Kant, for a 
“physics of morals” (what we today call sociol- 
ogy) but not for a “metaphysics of morals.” It 
would hold for “anthropology,” but not for “the 
critique of practical reason.” For the pragmatic 
method may give us only prudential rules or pre- 
cepts of behavior, but never binding, compelling 
laws of conduct, categorical imperatives. It is 
confined to the realm of the relative and fails 
utterly when it concerns itself with the absolute. 
This is just what the relativist James wants. The 
absolute is for him a purely limiting concept. He 
consciously abandons the idea of a metaphysics of 
morals in order to content himself with a physics 
of morals. If Kant objects that with the help of 
the pragmatic method one obtains at best a scho- 
lastic order of orientation and convenience, but no 
natural order of authority, James will reply: 
“That is just what I want. I am a dialectical demo- 
crat. I hate everything absolute, whatever 
it be: an absolute monarch or an absolute idea. 
Both tyrannize, and I hate tyranny in every form, 
including the tyranny of concepts. I will submit, 
if necessary, to a supreme law as a prudential im- 
perative, but never as a categorical imperative. I 
will subordinate myself in my own enlightened 
self-interest to the supreme law of the public weal 
because in this I am an interested member, a par- 
ticipant and a beneficiary.” If the scholastic cate- 
gories have such far-reaching effect and power to 
work that they can guide constitutional states with 
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hundreds of millions of people, as is the case in 
all the western culture-systems—for surely parlia- 
ments, constitutions, monarchies and republics 
are nothing but scholastic categories—then such a 
pragmatic scholastic category can, under certain 
conditions, hold its own against an alleged absolute 
‘idea’ as well as ‘the categorical imperative,’ which 
are only next of kin to the absolute monarch and 
the absolute Jehovah. Here pragmatic relativism 
crosses swords with Platonic-Kantian absolutism. 

Pragmatism offers us no new philosophy but 
gives a new coloring, a new gesture to that positiv- 
ism with which we have been familiar from the 
days of Protagoras. 

The essence of the pragmatic method lies in 
the reference of the logical to the teleological. 
Every method of classifying things, says James, 
is but a method of employing it for some purpose. 
Concepts and classifications are teleological instru- 
ments. An abstract concept can only be a valid 
substitute for a concrete reality when it satisfies 
a particular interest of him who thinks it. 

If a new experience can be satisfactorily re- 
lated to other parts of our previous experience, 
then it is true. Beliefs are the rules for our 
actions. Thought leads us to definite habits of 
action. ‘The mode of action suggested by a 
thought constitutes for us its whole meaning. In 
order to get a clear understanding of a problem, 
we need only inquire what feeling this or that 
assumption would, sooner or later, arouse in us and 
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how we should act if our assumption proved true. 
Theories are not answers to riddles but only in- 
struments of action. Pragmatism does not at- 
tempt to establish any particular results, but only 
to claim the validity of a radical empirical method. 
It agrees with positivism in the contempt it has 
for all merely verbal solutions of problems, super- 
fluous questions and metaphysical abstractions. In 
this James clearly accepts positivism and melio- 
rism. James in Js Life Worth Living? is the ex- 
ponent of American optimism. 

The neo-positivism of James and Schiller feels 
at home in the region of facts but quite out of its 
element in the region of abstractions. For it truth 
is only ‘fa generic name for all sorts of definite 
working-values in experience.” In the indefati- 
gable striving of logicians, rationalists, epistem- 
ological conceptual realists after ideas, highest 
formulas, laws and absolute criteria of value pos- 
sessing necessity and universality, the nominalistic 
pragmatist sees only the expression of a weary 
soul that seeks rest and longs for a final conclusion, 
for a sort of “Nirvana of understanding.” 

The pragmatist’s genetic theory of truth is so 
far from denying a criterion of truth that its sole 
effort is that of giving to truth a biological basis. 
It aims to demonstrate with the help of facts and 
in closest touch with the ruling science of our day, 
biology, “why men follow, and ought always to 
follow, truth.” With this understanding that if 
we follow pragmatism, so-called “eternal” truths 
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are not absolutely given from above, but are con- 
structed in genuine democratic fashion from be- 
low, with the help of experience and 
demonstrated by inductive generalizations. 
Every new experience is true only when, and 
so far, as it helps ourselves in its appropriate 
connection with the other parts of our experience. 
Laws are nothing but universal experiences, re- 
duced by us to the form of conceptual abbrevia- 
tions. Certainly concepts are only symbols for 
abbreviated experiences. But, adds the pragma- 
tist, they are not unimportant, since they are not 
useless. The justification of every theory lies in 
its applicability to practical life. Every device 
of thought is true in so far as it relates appropri- 
ately parts of our experience and reduces them to 
their briefest or most economical expression. The 
concepts “true” and “good” are turn-creations. 
Anything is true which favorably influences the 
conduct of man’s life, enhances the tone of life, 
elevates the standard of life, m short, improves 
the life of the human type in breadth and depth. 
This is the foundation of social optimism. 

James has no horror of the “Absolute.” It has 
the comfortable effect of affording us “moral 
holidays.” And if such candidates for the posi- 
tion of the supreme generic concept as “Sub- 
stance,” “Being,” or the “Thinkable,” which rep- 
resent the summit of the logical pyramid could 
prove their unconditional usefulness for the shap- 
ing of life, then, though not perhaps as the 
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logician and the epistemologist, but certainly as 
the psychologist of religion, James, would enter 
into an alliance with the “Absolute” and the 
“unity of the world,” although inwardly he was 
a pluralist. For the genetic theory of truth does 
not deny the view that the tendency towards unity, 
towards the “transcendental unity of appercep- 
tion,” as Kant calls it, is deeply rooted in human 
nature. 

The criterion of the genetic theory of truth is, 
on the one hand, fruitfulness, on the other, verifi- 
ability through new experience. ‘True ideas, 
James says, are those we can appropriate, make 
effective, and verify. False ideas are those in 
which all this is impossible. Truth is that which 
advances us on the road of thinking and acting. 
We live “forward,” says James, agreeing with a 
Danish thinker, but we understand “backwards.” 
The sum total of the condensed race experience 
of man always creates those convictions that de- 
termine his actions. ‘Truth does not exist, “it 
holds or obtains,” and thus James condenses the 
a priort theory of truth in the following two 
sentences: 

1. Truth is the system of propositions that have 
an unconditional claim to be recognized as valid. 
2. Truth is a name for all those judgments that 
we find ourselves under obligation to make by a 
kind of imperative duty. 

If finally we add to this Schiller’s definition of 
truth as that which possesses value in the realm of 
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knowledge, and Dewey’s, that which gives satis- 
faction, then we have set forth the central prop- 
ositions of the genetic theory of truth. We accept 
willingly the optimistic view of life developed in 
the famous pamphlet of James, Is Life Worth 
Living? And we answer with James: Yes, life 
4s worth living. 

The “effect” and “conduct of life” are for the 
pragmatist the tests of the vitality of atruth. The 
Darwinian “struggle for existence” formula and 
the Spencerian doctrine of “selection” James ap- 
plies to the struggle for existence among ideas. 
Philosophical truths are also engaged in a life- 
and-death struggle with one another. If an hy- 
pothesis shows itself as effective, living, and 
standing the test of time, then by virtue of 
this selective efficiency, it has proved its right to 
exist. If it does not do this, it is a dead hypothesis 
and is consigned to the scrap heap. Thus pragma- 
tism classes as a dead hypothesis the scholastic 
metaphysical question whether the world has 
reality in the brain of a man and so is immanent, 
or has reality also outside the brain and thus is 
extra-mental. The conduct of life is not affected 
by the solution of this problem—down with this 
old hypothesis then. It is true James himself can- 
not refrain from advancing an ontological hy- 
pothesis, namely, that of pluralism, to which he 
accords a high degree of probability. But he is 
prepared to discard it also as soon as it should 
prove ineffective. 
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James considers a scientific, and especially a 
philosophical, hypothesis vital only when it has a 
heuristic value, when it opens a new vista, widens 
the horizon and thus promises something for the 
future. Truth is a teleological process of adapta- 
tion. The past has value only in so far as it con- 
tains indication of the future. All logic has 
meaning only as it has a purposive control of life, 
and all religion has its deepest foundation in this: 
that we control life as a whole with our feeling. 
The intellect is the most powerful weapon that 
man has perfected in his struggle with the world, 
because with the help of intellect and its organ, 
logic, man can best control the disturbing influ- 
ences of the external world, and can ascertain, in 
the most economical way what influences are help- 
ful. Logic is accordingly, a product of selection 
—-selection of those most successful weapons 
which man has forged for himself in the struggle 
for the preservation of self and species. There 
are, therefore, no timeless or eternal truths for 
the time and for the individual. My theory of 
social optimism uses this powerful logical 
weapon. 

Pragmatism embraces all those neo-positivistic 
tendencies of a philosophically feverish age, 
which under the names of nature-philosophy, en- 
ergetics, psychologism, phenomenalism, Friesian 
empiricism and relativism, wage a common cam- 
paign against the thing-in-itself, against all meta- 
physics and transcendental idealism. Once more, 
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to use an expression of James, the tender-minded 
fall out with the tough-minded. As in every gen- 
eration, rationalists and irrationalists, classicists 
and romanticists, philosophers of reason and phi- 
losophers of feeling, logicians and mystics meet, 
armed to the teeth, to do battle, so under the pro- 
tection of its ancient, but newly gilded shield, 
pragmatism, the warm philosophy of feeling has 
again raised its head against the “mathematical” 
philosophy of the intellect, of the rationalists, 
logicians and idealists. ‘The biological method 
revolts against the mathematical, as once Leibniz 
revolted against Spinoza. ‘The perennial suit, 
feeling versus reason, which in the last analysis 
is but an unavoidable reflection of that double 
aspect of the soul consisting of feeling and under- 
standing, and which everyone has to fight out for 
himself, is now once more to be debated before 
the bar of the twentieth century. 

It is certain that pragmatism is nominalism, 
as regards the theory of knowledge, voluntarism 
as regards psychology, energism as regards the 
philosophy of nature, and ethically, meliorism or 
optimism, resting on the utilitarianism of Bent- 
ham and Mill. But these elements of thought are 
not mechanically and crudely joined, but organi- 
cally united with one another. In such an organic 
union of separate elements of thought, Goethe 
sees the work of a genius. For in the last analysis, 
every theory of the world is but a synthesis of 
existing elements of thought. And, moreover, 
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such a synthesis unites great tendencies, as is the 
case with pragmatism in its combination of em- 
piricism, voluntarism and utilitarianism, and if it 
succeeds in finding for its view of the world such 
a gripping, not to say tempting, expression as 
James has found in his Pragmatism, then such a 
theory of the world cannot reasonably be denied 
the right to scientific existence. 

The criticism of pragmatism must proceed 
from the standpoint of idealism as does Muenster- 
berg’s criticism. Idealism and positivism repre- 
sent two different temperaments, as James has 
correctly observed. Temperaments, however, are 
not things to be refuted. ‘‘As I see it” is now an 
inscription uponievery temple, not only upon the 
Pantheon of art, but also upon the stern cathedral 
of science. No one can quarrel with a person for 
seeing in his own fashion. The question is only 
whether he has seen correctly from his own stand- 
point. And here enters our criticism of prag- 
matism. 

What is new in the pragmatist’s genetic theory 
of truth is that it reveals itself as logical evolu- 
tion. Truth is placed in the stream of practical 
things in the making. The pragmatist knows only 
an evolving truth which by gradual approaches is 
to strive towards absolute truth, its ideal end. As 
the mystics declare: God does not exist, but He 
becomes; He realizes Himself in us and through 
us, so the absolute truth of James and Schiller is 
no being, but a “shall be,” and logic is not the 
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end but the beginning—an instrument for the 
gradual realization of final truth. Our formal 
logic of to-day and its central point, the cate- 
gories, are consequently, only partially satisfactory 
instruments, provisional aids to thinking, whereas 
truth itself, final truth, ever remains an ideal to 
be striven for but never to be attained. As, accord- 
ing to the Jesuit’s maxim, the end should ethically 
‘sanctify the means, so in pragmatism the end, 
knowledge, justifies the means to it—namely, our 
present instrument of thought or categories with 
their incomplete content of truth. This view- 
point is the basis of my social optimism. 
Against the relativizing of all “‘present”’ knowl- 
edge but absolutizing of all knowledge “‘in the 
distant future,” the following considerations 
which are inherent must be advanced. If 
the criterion of present knowledge be its useful- 
ness and effectiveness, with what justice does 
James discard scepticism? Against strong super- 
stitions and deeply-rooted prejudices scepticism 
has proved itself one of the most powerful instru- 
ments for deepening our insight into the working 
of nature. All dogmatism works by producing 
sleep, by paralyzing scientific certainty and check- 
ing the progress towards absolute truth which in- 
deed should be our distant ideal. The relativist 
James has not only no right to disown haughtily 
his relationship with scepticism, but on the con- 
trary it is his duty to make it his companion 
in arms, because it rejects the old, the passé and 
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the unstable. Where scepticism is negative, there 
pragmatism has to follow it. Only where it acts 
depressingly in its logical asceticism, and only 
there, ought pragmatism to break off its alliance 
with it. Pessimism means decay. 

Passing over the fact that the biological method 
that James and his followers wish to make useful 
to logic fails because that biology is still in 
the making and is in a most imperfect state, and 
that consequently, it is not competent to lay the 
foundation of the most perfect of all sciences, 
formal logic, pragmatism moves round the same 
vicious circle that even Hume could not escape. 
Hume traces substance and causality back to habits 
of thinking and laws of association. How, how- 
ever, have the laws of association entered into 
men’s brains? ‘Through exercise, frequency of 
connection, clearing of the path and removal of 
the obstacles to transmission into the central nerv- 
ous system, in a word, through habit. Why have: 
all men and beasts the same laws of association, 
namely, contiguity and similarity of contents? 
' Above all, why are the laws of association taken 
for realities which we with their help overcome, 
tule, govern? Hume infers the reality of the laws 
of association “‘with the help” of the laws of asso- 
ciation that are working within him. The circle 
is unavoidable. And James himself has severely 
criticized associational psychology. 

But, with or without the principle of 
association, James falls into this vicious circle. I 
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can therefore reconcile the opposition between 
the psychologists and the logicians only in this 
way: that the former are right in so far as their 
reality is concerned, as their laws of reality are ac- 
quired functions for our semi-savage forefathers, 
but inherited functions for us. The alternative 
runs thus: without a supreme principle of expla- 
nation, be it causality or teleology, we have only 
unconnected pieces, and no systematic survey of 
the connections of the world, that is to say, no 
science. If, however, the voir pour prévoir of 
Comte be true, we must have some fixed principle. 

If the future did not resemble the past, it would 
be beyond all calculation and, consequently, be- 
yond all scientific comprehension. Out of dis- 
orderly variables no satisfactory world-theory can 
be evolved. We must demand some fixed prin- 
ciple—whether it is, when seen from within, the 
ego, or, when projected externally, being or the 
world—through the necessity of thought as a 
basic principle, in order to have a resting place 
in the midst of the stream of appearances, 
or we must inevitably fall into solipsism, which in 
its turn means nothing else than epistemological 
fetishism. 

The utilitarian logic—and pragmatism as a 
method and asa genetic theory of truth is nothing 
else—must at least have an assumption of un- 
questioned value, namely, that of a constant in a 
world of disorderly variables. With Mach and 
Avenarius this constant is economy of thought; 
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with James and Schiller it is economy of action. 
Their meeting-point is the teleological mode of 
thinking. This, however, shows clearly that prag- 
matism also has an a priori, namely, ¢elos. We 
are all a priori sinners. In other words, it is very 
much the same whether men come into the world, 
as in Kant, with a table of categories, or, as in 
Hume, with complete laws of association, or as 
in Avenarius and Mach, with an automatic econ- 
omy of thought, or, as in James and Schiller, with 
an apparatus of utility and selection and, as it 
were, a scale of values. 

Let us be faithful, above all, to ourselves. Prag- 
matism does nothing but offer us a teleology of 
consciousness, instead of a mechanism of con- 
sciousness. Pragmatism follows, consequently, 
only that common determination of the age to 
give materialism a first-class funeral, expressed 
in the allied efforts of the energists, neo- 
romanticists, neo-vitalists and nature-philoso- 
phers, while it gives up the primacy of the 
mechanical explanation of nature and the world 
and recognizes the teleological view of the world. 

If the kingdom of nature is the kingdom of 
laws, and the kingdom of history the kingdom of 
ends, then teleology can maintain its position as a 
means of knowing history. But is it also effective 
as a means of knowing nature which is only an 
“is” and not an “ought”? Can we from the posi- 
tion of the pragmatist’s explanation of the world 
endow nature and history with the character of 
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law, or can we only bring forth rhythms, regular- 
ities, grand agreements, in short, rules and not 
laws, tendencies and not categories? If teleolog- 
ical explanations of the world have only a provi- 
sional hypothetical character, as James wants 
them to have, the question arises, whether one’s 
longing for knowledge is satisfied with it or 
whether one has not rather to go to the causal ex- 
planations with their specific legal character, and 
consequently, to constitutive principles. And so 
ends the keen struggle between pragmatism and 
transcendentalism in the ancient dispute: Tele- 
ology versus Mechanism. 

Can we reconcile this ancient opposition with 
the help of pragmatism? In its elastic pro- 
gramme pragmatism, which unites the great ten- 
dencies of our age and gathers together with the 
help of an attractive formula all similar ten- 
dencies, possesses in its corridor-philosophy (as 
Papini wittily calls it) the art of gaining access 
to all problems and all gates of philosophy. It is 
a mantle of such rich drapery that it gives shelter 
to all movements and tendencies. In the first 
place, it will have to concentrate itself and dis- 
cipline its thought logically. Attention must be 
directed more to what separates the innu- 
merable philosophical sects in these days. Its im- 
portance lies in its happy propagandist cry that 
James uttered and that has been powerfully 
echoed: the “anarchy of philosophical systems” 
must be ended, and the keen philosophical interest 
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of our days should be awakened and not allowed 
again to remain dormant. Consequently, we 
welcome pragmatism and neo-positivism and mel- 
iorism as the American brand of Optimism, dis- 
regarding all critical considerations of them. In 
the first place, they should only collect and sift, 
draw together the kindred spirits and unite the 
similar ones. ‘The words of the leading pragma- 
tist, John Dewey, “Possibly pragmatism as a hold- 
ing company for allied yet separate interests and 
problems, might be dissolved and reverted to its 
original constituents” are right. We require to- 
day not analysts but synthesists, not demolishers 
but builders, not critics but constructive phi- 
losophers. Through our endless critiques we have 
come very near the edge of the abyss of degenera- 
tion, of universal contempt, of pessimism. As the 
signs of the times are favourable to us, and as 
out of the ruins of philosophy, which represents 
in the post-Hegelian materialism a rugged heap 
of broken pieces, new life has sprung, so we will 
again construct. There is really no want of de- 
stroyers. But it is constructive philosophical im- 
agination such as James possessed that we seek, 
and we seek also the construction of an optimistic 
world-view. 


Chapter VI 


EBVOLUPIONARY OPTIMISM 


(Herbert Spencer) 


HE name of Herbert Spencer signifies a pro- 

gramme. A world view which became a rul- 
ing view even in the lifetime of the philosopher— 
evolutionism—was incorporated in this great per- 
sonality. Along with Darwin, Spencer has left a 
spiritual mark upon the second half of the nine- 
teenth century. Coming generations, when they 
seek to express most concisely the significance of 
the age that lies behind us, will speak of the age 
of Darwin and Spencer, just as we speak today of 
the age of Voltaire. To the experimental re- 
searches of Darwin, Spencer gave a logical sup- 
port. Independently of each other, the investi- 
gator and the thinker, starting from different 
points and following different courses, reached 
the goal of their spiritual wanderings and, to their 
confusion, arrived at the same point. In a small 
essay, The Development Hypothesis, which ap- 
peared in the Leader for March, 1852, Spencer, 
fully seven years before the publication of Dar- 
win’s great work, opposed the development-theory 
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to the hypothesis of creation. Whilst the criticism 
of the creation-hypothesis predominates in this es- 
say and the positive construction of the theory of 
evolution is indicated rather than consistently de- 
veloped, Spencer, in the essay on Progress, gives 
“its law and causes,” a positive philosophical 
sketch of this theory of evolution, for which two 
years later Darwin provided a zoological founda- 
tion. In a third essay, The Ultimate Laws of 
Physiology, which likewise appeared two years 
before Darwin’s work, the laws of fitness 
and heredity in the later Spencerian sense 
were discussed, so that the literary priority 
of Spencer is established, though it must 
be pointed out that Darwin’s work was 
completed several years before the efforts of his 
friend Wallace led to its publication. Spencer’s 
theory only needed some further development 
and, for proof, the requisite experimental mate- 
rial which Darwin now supplied so very fully. 
The current view, which was introduced by 
Taine, the view that without Darwin’s Origin of 
Species Spencer’s Synthetic Philosophy is not at 
all intelligible, requires to be corrected by the his- 
torical material before us. In the sketch which 
Darwin made of his predecessors, Spencer’s work 
plays a most important part. There is no question 
of borrowing on either side but each side supple- 
ments and helps the other. Spencer took from 
Darwin the “natural selection” which so much 
furthered his theory; Darwin owes to Spencer, 
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in the first place, the general philosophical basis, 
and then, especially, the theory of the “survival 
of the fittest” which Spencer has added to the 
Darwinian formula of the “struggle for exist- 
ence” and which Darwin has thankfully accepted 
and completely incorporated in his formula. 
Spencer frankly says about the work of Darwin: 
“Darwin has built an enormous mass of facts into 
a powerful structure of proof. These proofs show 
that the preservation of the most favored races in 
the struggle for existence constitutes the perma- 
nently effective cause of the divergence of organic 
forms. ‘The most developed results of this process 
Darwin has followed with wonderful keenness 
of perception.” Darwin on his side calls Herbert 
Spencer “the greatest living philosopher of Eng- 
land, perhaps equal to any of the previous philos- 
ophers.” 

How the leading spirits in England looked upon 
the works of Spencer long before the completion 
of his great life-work may be seen from the ex- 
ample of George Henry Lewes. In the fourth 
edition of his History of Philosophy when, of the 
works constituting Spencer’s synthetic philosophy, 
only First Principles, The Principles of Biology, 
and the first volume of the Principles of Psychol- 
ogy had appeared, and of Spencer’s proper work, 
the Sociology, nothing beyond Social Statics had 
been published, Lewes referred to Herbert Spen- 
cer in the following terms: “Spencer’s works ex- 
ercise everyday a greater influence. In spite of 
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the openly and dreadfully hostile attitude of his 
principles towards those of theology and meta- 
physics, even his opponents must recognize the 
force and clearness of his intellect and the breadth 
and depth of his scientific knowledge. Its doubt- 
ful whether there has ever appeared a thinker of 
more beautiful parts among our people; however, 
the future alone can judge what place he occupies 
in history. At present he is too near us to make 
any correct estimate possible. Spencer alone of 
all British thinkers has created a system of phi- 
losophy.” 

Thus Lewes judged Spencer when only the 
scaffolding was in view, when the second volume 
of the Psychology, the whole of his sociology, his 
philosophy of law and ethics had still to appear. 
Since Lewes placed the hero’s cap upon the phi- 
losopher Spencer, a generation has passed and in 
this generation Lewes’s prophecy has been com- 
pletely fulfilled. Spencer was a spiritual force 
by the side of Darwin and was undoubtedly one 
of the “‘representative men” at the close of the 
nineteenth century. The system of “synthetic 
philosophy” first conquered, as was natural, the 
English speaking nations, especially, the North 
American. Spencer found in Edward Livingston 
Youmans, a refined American, an enthusiastic 
apostle and a most effective interpreter. ‘The per- 
sonal aquaintance, on the other hand, with Carlyle, 
who expressed himself with unusual warmth on 
Herbert Spencer’s first work, soon brought out 
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most clearly and sharply the opposition of the two 
natures. For Carlyle, Spencer always was in spite 
of all assertions to the contrary notwithstanding, 

a sort of positivist, if not indeed a materialist. 
Besidvisn in Carlyle’s eyes from the time when 
he approached Goethe, when through Schelling’s 
biography he came close to Kant and later, Fichte, 
became a horrendum pudendum. In his youth, no 
doubt, the author of Sartor Resartus had also had 
his materialistic period, when to him the whole 
world was “without life, end and will, an abso- 
lutely dead steam-engine.” But the day of his 
re-awakening came when he became acquainted 
with German transcendental philosophy. Hence- 
forth he ridiculed the utilitarians, especially, Ben- 
tham, whom in his Sartor Resartus he called a 
“motive-grinder” whose “logic-mill” produced 
godless confusion. 

Nothwithstanding the bitter attack upon utili- 
tarianism, the recognized leader of which, after 
the death of Bentham, was John Stuart Mill, this 
creator of the inductive “logic” proposed to his 
opponent, Carlyle, that he would print his Sartor 
at his own cost, since Carlyle—as we know of the 
mournful history of this book—had gone from 
publisher to publisher without being able to find 
any shelter. The same loving service, it may be 
remarked here, was rendered by John Stuart Mill, 
who was himself nothing less than a great capital- 
ist, to Herbert Spencer when the latter found him- 
an in a critical situation and encountered diffi- 
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culty in bringing out his system of “synthetic 
philosophy.” All autobiographical records of the 
Victorian age bring clearly into view this picture 
of the man Mill, while the “man” Carlyle throws 
out dark shadows, as the autobiography of Spencer 
once more reveals. Carlyle has not suffered from 
lack of attention so far as Spencer is concerned. 

In their personal intercourse the two men could 
not fail to discover that a lasting mutual attrac- 
tion and common feeling was impossible be- 
tween such antagonistic natures, temperaments 
and tendencies. In Carlyle everything is glowing 
emotion, consuming, burning; in Spencer, on the 
other hand, everything is reflection, deliberate, 
measured, painfully careful. Face to face with 
a philosopher of feeling, of the school of Rous- 
seau there stood an equal, a typical philosopher of 
reason, who absolutely refused jurare im verba 
magistrt.. Spencer refused to be under spiritual 
obligation to anybody. Mill, who stood nearest 
to him personally, he opposed dialectically; Ben- 
tham, the father of utilitarianism, he rejected con- 
temptuously, and Comte, lastly, whom he sought 
in Paris, but who did not succeed in creating in 
him any lasting impression, he threw over. 

Of Carlyle’s chief thought, “matter exists only 
in a spiritual way,” Spencer could make nothing. 
Carlyle’s Tewfelsdroekh was to him only a comic 
figure. Fichte’s “Work is the end of man,” 
Carlyle raised'to a fundamental tenet of his phi- 
losophy of life; in the eyes of Spencer, the exact 
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empirical thinker, this romantic trifling, this artis- 
tic ebullition of feeling was nothing but pure 
froth. The Schleiermacherian element in Car- 
lyle, the “belief in Symbols,” must have been for 
Spencer mysticism pure and simple. For Carlyle’s 
love for imperialistic socialism especially, the al- 
ways puritanically minded Whig, Spencer, could 
only have contempt. For Carlyle, Fichte was “a 
rock of granite in the storm clouds,” for Spencer 
an‘empty name. Goethe and Schiller were, as Car- 
lyle remarks in his Essays only possible in the land 
of Kant; for Spencer, however, Goethe and Schil- 
ler were thinkers who did not concern him phil- 
osophically, and Kant himself had nothing to say 
to him. 

In Spinoza and Spencer we come across, as I 
said in the preface to the German edition of 
Spencer’s Autobiography, two complete world- 
views which from the beginning of self-conscious 
philosophical thought, have been opposed to each 
other. Spinoza forms the conclusion of the phi- 
losophy of ‘‘being,”’ Spencer the completion of the 
philosophy of “happening.” Spinoza pronounces 
the last word of Eleatics, Spencer discovers the 
highest formula of the doctrine of Heraclitus. 
There an eternal simultaneity and permanent 
stationary condition, here an eternal change and 
uninterrupted becoming. For Spinoza, being, for 
Spencer, doing, happening, process, are eternal; 
with one ontology, with the other evolutionism; 
with one pantheism, with the other pandynamism. 
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For Spencer, the universe is no inert being, but 
an eternal process, no logical, but a physical evo- 
lution. Phenomena do not follow, according to 
him, as according to Spinoza, with logical neces- 
sity from one another, but succeed one another 
with mechanical necessity. The law of the uni- 
verse is not rest but movement, not death but life, 
not finite unity, but infinite diversity, not eternal 
simultaneity but eternal succession. 

If, consequently, in the mind of Spinoza, 
everything which we call a natural law is in the 
last analysis a logical law or law of thought, it is, 
according to Spencer, a physical law or law of mo- 
tion. Spinoza constructs his world system in his 
study, Spencer his in the laboratory. Spinoza re- 
quires for constructing his world-view only hu- 
man thoughts, Spencer on the other hand, facts 
of nature. Spinoza distils nature out of thought, 
Spencer thought out of nature; for Spinoza, lastly, 
the chambre @ études is his ier dl for Spencer, 
the world is his chambre d’études. 

Spencer applies the fundamental laws of mo- 
tion to all forms of the manifestation of lifeless 
and living nature. A philosophical system is in- 
deed in the last analysis nothing else than the ap- 
plication of a discovered formula to all forms of 
the manifestation of the universe. If this for- 
mula can be applied everywhere and freely it 
shows that the generalization that has been dis- 
covered fulfils the highest requirement of phil- 
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osophical thought—the perfect unification of our 
knowledge. 

How Spencer from a given central position has 
sent rays to the periphery of the whole field of 
human knowledge, how he has illuminated the 
darkest corners of science with the light of evolu- 
tionism can here only be indicated and not ex- 
plained. The words of the great scientist Huxley, 
an intimate friend of the evolutionary philosophy, 
hold good to-day: “The only perfect and me- 
thodical exposition of evolution which I know of 
is found in Herbert Spencer’s philosophical sys- 
tem, a work which everyone must carefully study 
who wants to be familiar with the tendencies of 
scientific movement.”’ Spencer has not gone out of 
fashion, for, in general great and far-reaching 
views can not go out of fashion in spite of the 
errors and slips regarding particular points that 
human imperfection unceasingly makes. 

What Spencer shares with the German phi- 
losophers, especially with the nature-philosophers 
of the type of Schelling and Oken, is the tendency 
common to them of referring all appearances in 
nature and spirit, in history, society and state to 
a common single formula that comprehends all 
phenomena. What, however, distinguishes him 
from them is the exact, scientific method. They 
start principally from the standpoint of mental 
science, he takes his stand exclusively upon the 
natural sciences. They proceed analytically, Spen- 
cer synthetically. Schelling gradually descends 
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deductively from his formula, which is “fired 
from the pistol,” to the individual phenomenon 
Spencer, on the other hand, constructs his phi- 
losophy out of the individual facts in physics and 
chemistry, in astronomy and geology, botany, zo- 
ology and physiology, which he embraces under 
the common title “biology,” and in this way 
finally arrives at his world-formula. On the 
Jacob’s ladder of philosophy the German nature- 
philosophers are comparable to the angels who fell 
from heaven, the scientists of the type of Spencer, 
to those who rose from earth to heaven. Our na- 
ture-philosophers of to-day of the school of Ost- 
wald and Mach come therefore infinitely nearer 
the Spencerian ascent from the particular to the 
general than the Schellingian-Okenian descent 
from the universal to the particular. But the as- 
cending and the descending angels must arrive at 
a junction, a crossing of two roads, and it is pre- 
cisely at this critical point that the Spencerian 
theory of evolution falls into German nature- 
philosophy. Mach and Ostwald are the legitimate 
heirs of Spencer. Our social optimism is based 
upon the evolutionism of Herbert Spencer and the 
pragmatism of William James. 


Chapter VII 


ENERGISTIC. OPTIMISM 


(Wilhelm Ostwald) 


HERE are men who openly profess nature- 

philosophy. For the cultivated man, Me- 
lanchthon’s saying that every educated person 
must be as much a follower of a proper system of 
philosophy as he is a citizen of a civilized state, 
has long become a moral postulate. The age when 
Friedrich Albert Lange could sneer that in the 
lands of poets, thinkers and dreamers no apothe- 
cary could write a prescription without being con- 
scious of the connection between this act and the 
cosmos is past. Political imperialism, combined 
with international commerce, technology and in- 
dustry have produced a type of humanity which 
no longer obtains spiritual contentment through 
intuition and desireless dreaming, but boldly 
strives outward and strikes out vigorously to solve 
problems and overcome resistance. The highly 
sensitive but somewhat inert and flabby nervous 
type has been transformed into a strong-willed, 
adventurous and resolute muscular type. While 
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merly: Will to think—it has, during the last gen- 
eration, especially in the Anglo-Saxon world, 
changed into will to act. ‘The speculative nature- 
philosophy, once rightly prohibited, is absolutely 
abandoned to-day, but the flag of inductive na- 
ture-philosophy is now hoisted by the energists. 
Our highly developed culture-system can in 
the long run as little dispense with philosophy as 
with religion or art. As our emotional faculties 
find their satisfaction in religion and our imagi- 
native power its expression in the creation and en- 
joyment of art, so does our process of thought re- 
quire regulation and a philosophical formula of 
unity that gives adequate expression to the scien- 
tific conscience of the age. This formula of unity 
usually conforms to the fundamental scientific 
conviction of the age. Thus philosophy received 
at the hands of Descartes, Newton, Spinoza and 
Leibniz a predominantly mathematical stamp and 
its doctrines had therefore to be proved more geo- 
metrico, because the ruling science of the age was 
mathematics. For the same reason the Schel- 
lingian nature-philosophy led the fashion in phi- 
losophy at the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, as the doctrine of nature was then the most 
important in science. One thinks of Lavoi- 
sier, Lagrange, Lalande, Laplace, Dalton, Kant. 
From the middle of the nineteenth century the 
biological sciences, the path of which was cleared 
at the beginning of the century by Lamarck, Cu- 
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vier, Bichat, K. E. von Baer, Goethe, Erasmus 
Darwin and Galton have gained through Charles 
Darwin such preponderance that they stand in 
the center of scientific interest. At once phi- 
losophers appear who take account of this 
change of front and clothe philosophical thoughts 
in biological formulas: Auguste Comte on the side 
of Lamarck, Herbert Spencer following Charles 
Darwin, and lastly, in Germany, Ernst Laas, Ernst 
Haeckel and Richard Avenarius. The second half 
of the last century finally is characterized by a 
gradual strengthening of the social conscience. 
Social problems now stand in the foreground of 
scientific interest. 

Of course philosophy must take notice of this 
new change of tone in science. As it formerly 
attempted to organize harmoniously the achieve- 
ments of physics and chemistry into the unity of 
science as a whole, and as it later discovered bio- 
logical formulas in order to bring into accord the 
newly acquired insight into the nature of the 
phenomena of life with the totality of all knowl- 
edge, so philosophy now attempts to adapt itself 
to the social sciences. Nature-philosophy nowa- 
days recedes further and further in order to make 
room for social and culture-philosophy. Comte 
and Spencer created a sociology, but it was Marx 
and Nietzsche who first raised the interest in these 
problems to the highest potential. The last de- 
cade of the nineteenth century belonged scientifi- 
cally to the theories that were developed to the 
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socialistic extreme by Marx and to the individual- 
istic extreme by Nietzsche. ‘To be sure, through 
the preponderance of social and culture-problems 
the remaining philosophical interests have not 
come to astandstill; rather they move a little more 
slowly than formerly. As there is an individual 
consciousness, a phenomenon which since Herbart 
we call the “‘focus of consciousness,”’ so the scien- 
tific consciousness of an age has a certain focus. 
Every generation has a predominant scientific in- 
terest that fills its consciousness at the time. Dur- 
ing its predominance the remaining sciences 
continue at the threshold of the philosophical 
consciousness of the age. 

The tendency towards thinking in analogy and 
metaphor, the motive for anthropomorphizing, 
that is, for attributing and imputing human qual- 
ities to the All, God, World, Nature, in short— 
“introjection,” as Avenarius calls it, or “empathy” 
as Lipps calls it—is obviously hereditary in human 
nature. Somewhat crassly, Count Hermann Key- 
serling expresses this thought as follows: It seems 
to me that in the last instance every belief in God 
—no matter how one conceives God—is fetishism 
—one believes and venerates that which he him- 
self has created. 

The doubling projection of his own qualities is 
an inseparable permanent characteristic of man’s 
original nature. As we are made of two halves 
anatomically, so also spiritually. Corresponding 
to the two sides of the brain, there are on one side 
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sensations, on the other feeling and will. If one 
half, namely sensation, preponderates, we are 
logically inclined ang are consequently content 
with science, especially in its most exact form, 
mathematics. If on the contrary, the life of feel- 
ing or will preponderates, we belong to the emo- 
tional type that does not feel at home in the sun- 
light of consciousness but in the twilight of fore- 
boding dawn and impulsive creative urge. 

Our view of the world is, consequently, a 
natural reflection of our spiritual character. Tra- 
dition and training, disposition and inclination, 
faculté maitresse and milieu, as Taine calls them, 
are the natural components of our individual view 
of the world. Whether by virtue of our inner na- 
ture and environment, we incline to this or that 
type of thought, some kind of philosophy is needed 
by educated people, particularly when the tradi- 
tional church-doctrine not only does not suit their 
inner nature but is even repugnant to it. Anedu- 
cated man without a philosophy is like a man 
without a shadow. The savage has in fetishism a 
ready-made philosophy perfectly suitable to his 
stage of knowledge, exactly as the orthodox be- 
liever in Church doctrines, no matter of what de- 
nomination, possesses in the teachings and life of 
his religion a consistent view of the world. And 
he who is still satisfied in these days with such 
belief requires no philosophical compensation. 
Those, however, who are dissatisfied with the 
traditional view of the world held by their 
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Church, because it shows gaps and cracks, which 
can be hidden but not completely filled in by theo- 
logical patchwork, cannot help looking about for 
a philosophical view of the world that is adequate 
to their inner man. As little as we can live in 
these days in a house, where pieces of paper are 
substituted for glass panes, whose leaky roof is 
patched up with pasteboards that let in every drop 
of rain, so little can we spiritually remain with a 
view of the world that is scientifically defective 
or logically shaky. Natural science has from the 
time of Copernicus always broken the windows 
and the roof of the ecclesiastical world-edifice of 
the great historical religions. The scientific the- 
ology of all faiths has honestly striven to repair the 
damage and to cover up skilfully the rotten places. 
This repair satisfies very well the dialectically 
modest. They are glad of the sunlight that shines 
through the cracks in the roof, and cheerfully 
endure the moisture dripping through the imper- 
fectly patched holes. The sensitive, however, 
cannot bear any draught. They react to the least 
irritation. If the explanation of things offered by 
the Church is scientifically inadequate, they don’t 
accept it. And yet they must find shelter. Their 
inalienable need for unity, a reflection of their 
ego-consciousness, presses for the recognition of a 
highest principle of order, a monistic explanation 
of the world, a logically complete picture of the 
world. They must therefore seek shelter in some 
philosophical system. For nothing cripples our 
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creative power, our joy in life, our impulse for 
organization so much as spiritual homelessness. 
An energistic world-philosophy is beginning, 
especially in scientific circles, to emerge power- 
fully, namely, the nature-philosophy represented 
with passionate emphasis by Wilhelm Ostwald. 
While matter resolves itself for Mach into sensa- 
tion complexes—uItimate data that are not further 
reducible—Ostwald reduces not only matter but 
also sensation complexes into a neutral third ele- 
ment, into the supreme generic concept, energy. 
Matter is for Ostwald nothing but a group of 
energies, spatially arranged, and whatever is as- 
serted of it, is asserted only of these energies. The 
antimetaphysician Mach maintains a neutral, if 
not a hostile attitude, towards this substantializa- 
tion of the principle of energy. As Mach is on 
principle opposed to all polemics, he remarks once 
in passing that the conception of the principle of 
energy as a substance, like Black’s concept of 
heat as substance, has its natural limitations in the 
facts, over against which it can only be main- 
tained artificially. Nevertheless, the energists 
adore Mach as their master, especially as the chief 
idea of Mach, the concept of the economy of 
thought that he developed simultaneously with, 
though independently of, Avernarius, is epistem- 
ologically dear to energism, even though Mach, 
in keeping with his anti-metaphysical tendency, 
treats the nature-philosophy of the energists very 
coldly. The energists, moreover, have their 
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patron-saint. While they chiefly acknowledge 
Schelling, still the real founder of energism is no 
other than Leibniz. As the monists of the type 
of Haeckel swear allegiance to Spinoza, so ener- 
gists of all grades and conditions, willingly or un- 
willingly, consciously or unconsciously, belong in 
thought to Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz. ‘The 
Aristotle-Leibniz line of thought is to-day carried 
on by energists of the school of Ostwald. As the 
painter can only use a few fundamental colors, 
as the writer of a tragedy has before him only a 
few basic tragic motives, as the composer has only 
a few fundamental tones at his disposal, so the 
philosopher has before only a limited, compara- 
tively small number of logically possible types of 
thought or philosophies. Perhaps no more than 
the number of temperaments that we possess, ac- 
cording to folk-psychology, or the number of 
categories that we have, according to the teaching 
of formal logic. Aristotle was in favour of a 
fourfold division that plays the same role as a 
system-building factor in the structure of his phi- 
losophy that the tripartite division does in the 
dialectical construction of his master, Plato. And 
one of the most serious thinkers of our time, the 
Dane, Harald Hoeffding, finds that the whole 
philosophical inquiry turns in the last analysis 
upon only four principal problems: the problem 
of knowledge (the logical problem), the prob- 
lem of existence (cosmological problem), the 
problem of value (the ethical-religious problem) 
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and the problem of consciousness (the psycho- 
logical problem). 

As there are four principle types of problems, 
so there are really but four consistent, logically 
workable solutions of problems. The history of 
philosophy is not a maze of odd notions, but, as 
Hegel said, a pantheon of eternal thoughts. The 
number of rival views of the world is in the last 
analysis very limited. ‘The countless pearls of 
thoughts can be easily strung on four threads that 
lead from the beginning of strict philosophical 
thought down to the immediate present. The 
type of thought that has the greatest influence and 
that is even to-day the most important type, is the 
idealism of Plato, which Kant in the first edition 
of his Critique of Pure Reason has renewed and 
woven into the fabric of his critical philosophy. 
The most eloquent spokesmen of this mode of 
thinking, which has satisfied the choicest spirits 
and appeased sceptic minds, are today Hermann 
Cohen and Alois Riehl. While Cohen brings 
more into prominence the idealistic side, Riehl 
emphasizes in the first edition of his work on 
Kant’s axiom the realistic element in the Kantian 
criticism. ‘The second type of thought is natural- 
ism with its manifold shades and grades. Wher- 
ever with the idealists nature arises from spirit 
(from the idea, according to Plato) so on the con- 
trary, with the naturalists, reason is derived from 
nature. No matter whether this nature is plural- 
istic, as for Democritus (atoms) and Hobbes 
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(corpuscles), or monistic, as in the pantheism of 
Spinoza, the emphasis is put here, as there, on 
nature, on the attribute of extension, on mass, on 
the material world, in short, on the external, and 
not, as with the idealists, on the internal. And 
even if the spirit runs parallel to the body, still 
the primacy, the scientific emphasis is given to 
the material side of nature, to extension. ‘The 
most zealous, though not the most consistent sup- 
porter of this mode of thinking is Ernst Haeckel. 

The third type of thought is the organic- 
aesthetic type. It appears imperfectly in the most 
ancient thinkers, the hylozoists, but perfectly in 
Aristotle. According to this, the world is neither 
a cosmos of eternal ideas (Plato) nor a kingdom 
of eternal atoms (Democritus) but a world of 
stages of eternal forms or ends developing accord- 
ing to eternal laws of evolution. ‘That is the world 
of Aristotle which Leibniz revived after the model 
of Giordano Bruno, and Ostwald recasts in his 
energism. This world-view is neither one-sidedly 
idealistic or spiritualistic, nor one-sidedly mech- 
anistic, but organic; not dead matter, but the 
growth of living beings is here the type of all 
order. Otherwise expressed: the constant or in- 
variable that all philosophers and physicists seek 
lies not in being but in happening, not in co-exist- 
ence in space but in succession in time, not in re- 
maining stationary but in acting. The earlier 
form of this type of thought was called force, 
while its present form, in keeping with the pres~ 
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ent state of our knowledge of nature, is called 
energism, 

Lastly there is a fourth type of thought that 
in ancient times was represented by the Sophists 
with Protagoras at their head, while David Hume 
developed it most logically in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. This is positivism which renounces all 
absolute knowledge and contents itself with the 
relative. Tout est relatif et seul le relatif est 
absolu. (Everything is relative and only the rela- 
tive is absolute.) This relativism sees in sub- 
stance—“the constant” or “invariable” of phil- 
osophical thinkers and natural scientists—either 
with Nietzsche a mere grammatical prejudice or, 
with orthodox positivists, an animistic ascription 
or introjection (Avenarius). Since Berkeley’s 
and Hume’s biting criticism of the concept of 
substance it belongs for the positivists in the 
lumber-room of metaphysical mythology. A 
milder form of this Protagorean-Humean rela- 
tivism is the phenomenalism of Ernst Mach and 
the pragmatism of William James. 

Between these four great lines of thought, the 
“struggle for philosophy” is once more fought, al- 
though never brought to a decisive issue. I stress 
the word ‘“‘once more.”’ In reality this struggle 
for philosophy has never ceased. Every age must 
think out, live out, fight out over again these 
problems on the basis of its scientific knowledge 
and historical insight in one of these four funda- 
mental forms of philosophy. What lies between 
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these is mixture. Ever since philosophy ceased to 
be dictated from above, as it had been in the feu- 
dal system of the Middle Ages, and began with 
the advent of Humanism, Renaissance and Ref- 
ormation, to be evolved like the state from with- 
in, our feeling of logical responsibility has been 
greatly strengthened. Our inalienable need of 
unity—the “transcendental unity of appercep- 
tion,” as it is called in the terminology of Kant, 
or “consciousness of the ego” as it is called in 
every-day language—emphatically demands the 
recognition of final principles of order in nature, 
spirit and history, in short, a unitary system of 
the order of the world, whether it is called God 
or nature, atom or monad, will or the uncon- 
scious. As every individual organism, under 
the impulse for self-preservation, strives for its 
physiological equilibrium, every culture-system 
will strive to maintain for the sake of its self- 
preservation its logical equilibrium. Philosophi- 
cal systems are therefore nothing but inescapable 
struggles for equilibrium of a given culture-sys- 
tem. In the midst of this struggle we stand. 
Energistic monism struggles at present—es- 
pecially in scientific circles—for logical prepon- 
derance. Materialistic monism everywhere 
sounds the retreat. A psychology of system-build- 
ing has to investigate the motives which have 
led to the obvious decline of materialism as a 
world-philosophy and have allowed the energistic 
view of the world to gain ground and have ac- 
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celerated its extension. What is new in energism 
is strictly but the activity shown in its appearance 
and the consciousness of its inner superiority. The 
tendency towards energism is almost as old as 
philosophy itself. 

It is easily understood why the philosophy of 
the energists is determined to dethrone mechanico- 
atomistic materialism. Our need for unification, 
which is wont to top off the pyramid of all 
phenomena with God or nature, urgently demands 
a common denominator, a constant or invariable, 
in short, a highest generic principle or a highest 
principle of order, under which the manifoldness 
of phenomena, all movement and change in space 
and time, all confusion and disorder in the ap- 
parent chaos of the kaleidoscopically mixed phe- 
nomena of the world can be brought, that is, logi- 
cally subsumed. One principle of order after 
another is discovered in nature and history. Can 
all these particular, apparently unconnected prin- 
ciples of order—natural laws, laws of thought, 
historical laws—operate anarchically against one 
another, oppose and neutralize one another, or do 
they, rather, obey our highest principle of order 
whether this be called God or nature? Do the in- 
numerable laws or forces in nature and spirit wage 
a war of extermination against one another, or do 
they rather submit to a supreme unity of law? 

This unity of law is the aim of the energists as 
much as of the materialists. Only they regard 
the naturalistic central concept of mass, in view 
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of the electron and of the prevailing electro-mag- 
netic view of the world as unsuited to bear the 
dignity of world-empire, whereas, as they ascribe 
to the concept of energy the capacity of uniting in 
itself all these majestic attributes that belong to 
the highest concept of order, the unity of law, for 
ruling the universe according to unitary principles. 
Energy possesses the special advantage that 
spiritual phenomena, also, are reducible to ener- 
gies and that their regular reciprocal relationship, 
as it appears, for instance, in the laws of associa- 
tion, can be explained by the universal law of the 
conservation of energy. 

Materialism as a _world-philosophy was 
wrecked logically upon the problem of conscious- 
ness. ‘This necessarily resulted from the fact that 
while matter as mere idea could conceivably be 
derived out of consciousness, consciousness or even 
the simplest sensation could not be obtained out of 
matter. Here energism shows its whole logical 
superiority. It takes quite seriously the unity of 
law in nature and spirit, inasmuch as it succeeds 
in bringing extension and thought, body and soul, 
nature and spirit under a common denominator, 
namely, energy. Consciousness is readily encom- 
passed by the concept of energy as by its superior 
principle. For consciousness indicates no sub- 
stance, no mass, no spatial extension, but force, 
tension, energy. ‘To speak of the energy of con- 
sciousness does not involve any contradiction in 
terms. Consciousness, according to Ostwald, is 
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only a special form of nerve-energy which is 
manifested in the central organ. The phenomena 
of consciousness are themselves of an energistic 
nature and consequently obey in their associational 
regularity the universal law of conservation of 
energy. For no mental process takes place with- 
out a corresponding application of energy. In 
“attention” nerve-energy is collected, in “exhaus- 
tion” it is dissipated. ‘Thus in mental processes, 
too, the question is of the origin and transforma- 
of a special type of energy, which Ostwald pro- 
visionally calls “mental energy.”” The form of 
energy active in the nervous apparatus as a whole, 
Ostwald calls ‘‘nerve-energy.” 

The energistic view of the world is charac- 
terized by two phases. The first is directly re- 
lated to the Helmholzian principle of the ‘“Con- 
servation of Force,”? which is now taken as the 
law of Conservation of Energy. This, m its orig- 
inal formulation, ran thus: the sum of the exist- 
ing living forces and tensions is constant; while 
the later formula, current to-day, runs: the sum 
of potential and kinetic energy is constant. Helm- 
holz, Thomson, Clausius and the earliest mechan- 
istic school of physicists believed, before the dis- 
covery of the new rays by Hittorf, Lenard and 
Roentgen, that the law of energy could easily be 
related to molecular mechanics. And thus there 
arose that mechanistic energism which to-day is 
transformed into pure energism by Helm and 
Ostwald by way of return to Robert Mayer. 
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Mechanistic energism had not yet organized the 
phenomena of consciousness under the law of 
conservation. It was not until the Ostwaldian 
doctrine of nerve-energy, which regarded even the 
phenomena of consciousness as forms of energy, 
that one could take energism seriously and raise 
energy to the rank of common denominator of 
all phenomena, including the mental. While 
formerly, body and spirit, mass and motion had 
been opposed to each other, now even ideas, feel- 
ings and acts of will were translated into ener- 
gistic values, and only movement remained as the 
central concept to which body and spirit or mass 
and sensations are subordinated as fundamental 
attributes or properties. As Spinoza degraded 
both substances of his master, Descartes, extension 
and thought, into attributes of a neutral third 
(deus sive natura), so Ostwald and with him the 
energistic nature-philosophy of our day set up 
body and consciousness or mass and sensation as 
but parallel forms of phenomena of a neutral 
third, of a monistic central concept, namely, 
energy. 

From the time of Poncelet the notion of energy 
has approximated the principle of work. Ener- 
gism now means the principle of the transforma- 
tion, transmission and propagation of work. Ener- 
gism, therefore, gives the completest expression to 
the relativistic thought which has become the 
prevailing one from the time of Leibniz and 
whose formula runs: Being means being related. 
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When changes appear, says Helm, there still exists 
among them this definite mathematical relation. 
This is the formula of energism and this surely 
is also the only formula for the knowledge of 
nature. Consequently everything must be trans- 
formed and resolved into energy or work. For 
Ostwald matter as a primary concept no longer 
exists. It arises, as “a secondary phenomenon 
through the constant conjunction of certain en- 
ergies.” Energy itself, however, is defined by 
Ostwald as work, or as anything that arises from 
work and is transformable into work. Hence the 
totality of nature appears, to Ostwald, as a dis- 
tribution of changing energies in space and time 
of which we become aware in proportion as these 
energies impinge upon our bodies and especially 
upon the sense-organs designed to receive them. 
And thus Ostwald arrives at the following defini- 
tion, which is most important for energism. “En- 
ergy alone exists in all known natural phenomena 
without any exception, or in other words, all nat- 
ural phenomena can be organized within the con- 
cept of energy. All that we know of the outer 
world we can represent in the form of statements 
regarding existing energies, and thus the concept 
of energy proves in all respects the most general 
concept that science has ever formed. It em- 
braces not only the problem of Substance but also 
that of Causality.” Ostwald distinguishes several 
kinds of energy. ‘To these forms of energy there 
corresponds mechanical energy—to which work 
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belongs—heat-energy, electrical and magnetic 
energy, radiant and chemical energy. ‘To these 
forms of energy there corresponds on the inner 
side, viewed from the standpoint of consciousness, 
nerve-energy. For we obtain all our knowledge 
of the outer world, so Ostwald continues, through 
our sense-apparatus. 

The necessary and sufficient condition, how- 
ever for bringing the sense-apparatus into opera- 
tion is that between it and the outer world there 
shall occur an exchange of energy. This exchange 
consists in the majority of cases in a flow of energy 
from the outer world to the sense-apparatus; still 
there are individual cases in which the reserve 
movement of energy takes place. What we per- 
ceive, therefore, are always differences in the 
states of energy with reference to our sense-ap- 
paratus. 

Ostwald shows himself everywhere as an epis- 
temological representative of Mach’s philosophy. 
And thus here again are arrayed in irreconcilable 
opposition to one another, logicists and psycholo- 
gists, relativists and absolutists, positivists and 
idealists, genetic method and critical method. As 
in metaphysics the contest is between Spinoza and 
Leibniz, so in the theory of knowledge is it be- 
tween Hume and Kant. The nature-philosophers 
of a metaphysical tendency and of a logistic stamp 
gather round the critical method of Kant, just 
as the modern “nature-philosophers” under the 
lead of Mach and Ostwald group themselves 
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round the genetic-psychological standard of Pro- 
tagoras and Hume. As energist metaphysicians, 
the modern nature-philosophers prefer Aristotle 
to Plato, Leibniz to Spinoza, and as epistemolog- 
ical philosophers and as logicians they swear alle- 
giance to Hume as against Kant. The debate: 
Hume against Kant has not been decided in favor 
of Kant, as I believe I have shown in my book, 
Der soziale Optimismus (1905). Energistic 
optimism, as expounded by me, stands nearer to 
Hume than to Kant. 


Chapter VIII 


VITALISTIC OPTIMISM 


(Count Hermann Keyserling) 


“TN activity lies the riddle of life,” so runs the 

neo-vitalistic motto. The leader of the neo- 
vitalists, von Bunge, declares with emphasis, that 
“every organism is a wonderful structure, a micro- 
cosm, a world in itself,” because its movements 
do not take place in pure passivity, according to 
the laws of statics and dynamics, but contain in 
themselves, along with, and over and above these, 
a principle of automobility. The conflict between 
mechanism and vitalism, which has again been 
revived with vehemence and carried on with pas- 
sion, is to us, historians of philosophy, not a new 
thing, for it has made its appearance in unend- 
ing historical rhythm from the time of Demo- 
critus and Aristotle. 

The naturalists of all ages could not be blind to 
the observed fact that order and connection must 
rule in the world-whole, that otherwise it is in- 
conceivable how the individual parts of an organ- 
ism can be so wonderfully interconnected that it 


seems as if conscious intelligence has harmonized 
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them with one another. For this reason the teleo- 
logically-inclined thinkers conclude: As every- 
thing is made w7¢h intelligence, it can only pro- 
ceed from a conscious intelligence. This same 
alleged intelligence, this intentional and purposive 
element, the mechanists of all ages have refused 
to accept because they say it is an illusory appear- 
ance. Just because nature, according to the 
naturalists of all types, forms a unity in which 
nothing occurs without a reason but in which 
everything occurs with absolute (mechanical- 
causal ) necessity, the inner connection of the parts 
that belong together to the same whole is con- 
ceivable. All necessity, in other words, is either a 
physico-chemical or a logical necessity, but under 
no circumstances a teleological one. Nature 
“wills” or “intends” nothing, but is as it is—this 
has been the belief, raised to the level of an axiom, 
of all materialists and naturalists from the time of 
Democritus. 

“Nothing in nature occurs without a purpose” 
has been claimed by the teleologists who, for two 
thousand years, have been echoing Aristotle. 
Every cause, every reason, or every change of 
motion, as also everything mechanical-causal, 
must in its deepest root fit in with the final causes 
or final ends of nature. Every living organism is a 
living protest against the mechanization of nature. 
The codperation and codrdination of numerous 
lower organs or parts of organs for common 
action without a purposive principle is an im- 
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possible idea. Of themselves and without a pur- 
pose, the separate constituents of an organ could 
not have found themselves working together to 
a common end. Moreover the wonderful struc- 
ture of particular sense-organs, as for example, 
the camera obscura of the eye, can never be con- 
ceived without the help of teleological principles 
of explanation. 

A wholesale renunciation of mechanism as a 
methodical view of the world, as the happiest 
method that human wit and intelligence have ever 
conceived for doing away with the great abun- 
dance of problems that beset us, is surely not at- 
tempted in the neo-vitalism of to-day. But the 
problems of mechanics themselves, the old Aris- 
totelian question: whence arises motion? and the 
present day variant of this question: whence arise 
natural laws in general, and the laws of motion 
which lie at the base of all mechanics in par- 
ticular? do not find a final solution in pure mech- 
anism. Our philosophical questions do not end 
with mechanism but rather begin there. Mecha- 
nism itself becomes a problem, which cannot be 
solved by physics, but only by metaphysics. 

The phenomena of life, and further, of all 
organic forms absolutely refuse to fit in with a 
purely mechanical view. The more thoroughly, 
the more many-sidedly and deeply we seek to in- 
vestigate the phenomena of life, says von Bunge, 
the more we arrive at the view that events that 
we believed could be explained physically and 
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chemically are of a more complicated nature than 
we had thought and defy all mechanical explana- 
tions. For the simplest cell, the formless, struc- 
tureless, microscopic drop of protoplasm, already 
shows all essential functions of life—nutrition, 
growth, reproduction, movement and sensation. 
And Engelmann’s researches on the arcella (uni- 
cellar being) lead to the discovery that psychical 
processes are at work already in the protoplasm. 

Of course all the neo-vitalists deny “life-force” 
in the sense in which the thinkers of the Renais- 
sance period understood it. For the neo-vitalists 
too these “hidden qualities,” these gualitates oc- 
cultae of the Scholastics are rotting in the grave 
in which lie the corrected errors of the human 
race. [he sharp saying of Kant, “Reason is 
hushed on the cushion of dark qualities,” is true 
also of the neo-vitalists in these days. ‘They re- 
proach the mechanists, however, who have over- 
come all scruples and have lulled to sleep their 
drowsy scientific conscience with a dogma-rid- 
den explanation—the explanation, namely that 
life-process is only a complicated state of motion 
which is solely governed by the force of inanimate 
nature—by reliance upon this soft cushion. The 
neo-vitalists have collected a cogent mass of facts, 
built on a methodically strict basis out of life- 
functions that seem to defy absolutely all refer- 
ence to mechanics. 

Every theory can be explained through the 
statement of its historical development. As there 
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has been an unceasing struggle between classicism 
and romanticism for more than two thousand 
years, so there has also been a struggle between 
the primeval opposites, mechanism and vitalism, 
in the explanation of the phenomena of life. Neo- 
vitalism is a kind of romanticism of science. The 
mechanical view of the world characterizes the 
age in which thought reaches its finality in 
“atom,” while energism and vitalism represent 
a reaction against materialism in which the appar- 
ently settled problems are again brought up for 
discussion. ‘The neo-vitalistic romanticists gather 
round the standard of Lamarckism, which they 
oppose to the mechanical view of strict Darwin- 
ism. Academic philosophers stand as much aloof 
from the neo-vitalistic movement and receive it 
as coldly as they do the neo-romantic line of 
thought and energism. ‘Thus Muensterberg says, 
“Vitalism is untenable and logically without a 
principle.” It is for him “only a collective name 
for the unsolved problems of to-day.” 

I try to approach the opposition between mech- 
anism and vitalism from the side of the history of 
philosophy. For me neo-vitalism has a sympto- 
matic significance. I see in it a natural reaction 
against the dogmatic static thinkers, against the 
materialistic view of the world, whose latest rep- 
resentative is Ernst Haeckel. As our thirst for 
facts is appeased, there appears a hunger for 
causes. ‘‘Measure and number” alone do not 
satisfy us any longer; we want to know “meaning 
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and ends.”’ As long as we lived in a mathemati- 
cally-governed and physically-interested age we 
confined ourselves to what could be measured. 
To-day, however, biological inquiry is in the 
ascendant and struggles with the mathematical- 
physical for supremacy. As the problem of the 
world, however, can not be solved without a re- 
mainder in the mechanics of atoms, nay, as—to 
drop our figure—the atom itself, ever since the 
days of the ion and electron theories, has become 
problematical, the teleological view of the world 
again claims its rights which were encroached 
upon and trampled by the “telephobia” of the 
mechanical view of the world. 

Of a piece with energistic optimism I consider 
the earlier writings of Count Hermann Keyser- 
ling, whose Travel Diary of a Philosopher pre- 
sents his philosophy in broader and more popular 
outlines. 

The Travel Diary of a Philosopher and the 
recent publications of the School of Philosophy 
which Keyserling has created in Darmstadt, re- 
peat in broad outlines the ideas which he ex- 
pounded in his earlier works, especially in his 
Immortality. Viewed in the light of philosophy, 
the works of Keyserling’s youth are much more 
profound than are his Darmstadt lectures with 
their quasi-propagandist setting. I was the first 
among the German philosophers to give a sym- 
pathetic reception to Keyserling as he appeared 
in his early works, and even to-day I occupy a 
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position of agreement toward both of Keyserling’s 
early philosophical writings. 

Under the bold title, The Structure of the 
World, Hermann Keyserling sets forth before us 
his philosophy. The unity of the universe as a 
“closed, self-contained whole” is an assumption 
which he shares with the great monistic thinkers 
of past ages, although he takes up arms equally 
against materialistic and spiritualistic monism. 

Kant had admitted the possibility that his dual 
principles, sense and understanding, to which— 
according to Keyserling—the contrast between 
continuity and discontinuity, between geometry 
and arithmetic, between intuition and thought, 
and lastly, between being and becoming, corre- 
sponds, might in their ultimate roots, be identical. 
Reinhold had found this point of coincidence 
in consciousness. Keyserling seeks this point, 
this limiting concept of the human spirit, in 
world-mathematics. For he conceives the universe 
as a mathematical entity, the formal principle of 
which agrees essentially with the formal principle 
of mathematics. The unity of law of the universe 
is a mathematico-objective one, as Spinoza will 
have it, and not a logico-objective one, as Kant 
assumes. ‘This world-mathematics expresses it- 
self in two attributes, as Spinoza calls them, or 
categories, as they are called by Keyserling. 
Spinoza names them extension and thought, Key- 
serling, matter and force. Here he has built Kant 
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into Spinoza by bringing the Kantian dualism of 
sense and understanding, of the phenomenal and 
intelligible world, into contact with the dualism of 
the two attributes in Spinoza. This he does 
through a turn of thought by which matter and its 
discontinuity, is equated with arithmetic, and 
force and its continuity, with geometry. We then 
obtain the following picture of the world more 
geometrico: World-mathematics is geometry, 
when we survey only force; is arithmetic, when 
we limit our view to matter. 

But what holds matter and force together? 
What is the bond of union between those attri- 
butes of which one, matter, represents being and 
the other, force, represents becoming? With one, 
substantiality, with the other causality, with one 
the static laws of persistence; with the other— 
according to Spinoza’s doctrine of parallelism— 
the dynamic laws of happening or becoming. 
Why do the laws of persistence agree with those 
of happening? Whence arises the similar course 
of the laws of statics and dynamics? Whence, 
finally, the eternal parallelism between bodies and 
souls, between matter and form, between exten- 
sion and thought? ‘The dogmatic Spinoza main- 
tains that the two attributes must from eternity 
to eternity run parallel, because they are 
identical in the Absolute (Deus sive natura). 
Here the ways of Keyserling and Spinoza part. 
The latter conceived the world only more £eo- 
metrico, not, however, more critico or more bio- 
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logico. Spinoza has not been able to anticipate 
Leibniz and Kant; Keyserling, however, is with 
Kant a critical, and with Leibniz a biological phi- 
losopher. Of the three critiques of Kant, the one 
that has charmed him most is the last, the Cr7- 
tigue of Judgment. And here it is the problem of 
life and of teleology—which is bound up with 
it—that builds the bridge leading to Leibniz, just 
as it breaks with Spinoza’s purely geometrical view 
of the world. Here Keyserling turns in to the 
neo-romantic way of thinking. 

Life is the great synthesis of Keyserling. If to 
matter (being) belongs the category of causality, 
then life—according to the scheme of triadic 
rhythm originated by Kant—represents the cate- 
gory of reciprocity. Thus we come to Schlegel. 
World-mathematics requires a third attribute 
(category, as Keyserling puts it) in order to com- 
bine uniformly the discontinuity of matter with 
the continuity of force, and thus life represents 
the mutual action between matter and force, 
whence results their parallelism. Not upon the 
unity of God’s nature does the parallelism of 
matter and force, of extension and thought rest, 
but upon the central category of the romanticists, 
life. According to Spinoza the phenomenon of 
life is absorbed completely in the two attributes 
of extension and thought (in the laws of mechan- 
ics and association psychology). Spinoza has ex- 
tinguished the self, and has merged all individ- 
uality in the indivisible substance. Not so Key- 
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serling, who has passed through the critical school 
of Kant, through the school of modern biology, 
and above all through that of Chamberlain. Life 
is not only a phenomenon sw generis but a princi- 
ple regulating matter and force. The world- 
mathematics—Spinoza’s causa sui—requires this 
third attribute, life, in order to make the synthesis 
of matter and force. Life creates the mean be- 
tween these two heterogeneous factors and com- 
bines both into a higher unity. Clearly expressed: 
Ether is the imaginary quantity that dissolves the 
discontinuity of matter in the continuity of force. 
This placing of life in the front rank stamps Key- 
serling as a neo-romanticist. 

One law rules the world. Whether one gives 
it the title God, Nature or mathematics is more a 
question of the taste of the age than a really im- 
portant distinction. From the crystal to music, 
that is from the lowest depths of nature to its 
highest revelations, the same strict law of number 
rules everywhere. Cusano and Giordano Bruno 
live again. And as music expresses for Keyser- 
ling the most inward essence of man, one need not 
be surprised if he feels he can hear in physics, 
chemistry and biology of which he discovers the 
harmonious numerical proportions, the Pythagor- 
ean harmony of the spheres. 

Still more accentuated is that tendency, which 
Chamberlain has stamped upon the neo-romantic 
movement of thought in the second work of Key- 
serling, Immortality. However much he may 
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diverge in important points from Chamberlain, 
both the works of Count Keyserling are inspired 
by the spirit of Chamberlain. Admitting fully 
the originality of what Keyserling has to offer as 
a thinker, we must say that he ought to admit his 
close relationship to Chamberlain in our philoso- 
phico-historical scheme, even if he does not ap- 
prove of it. 

Chamberlain and Keyserling are equally op- 
posed to one-sided intellectualism and to strict 
rationalism. Thereby they strike the romantic 
note. The illogical, the irrational is the living 
element of the old romanticists no less than of 
the neo-romanticists. And so Keyserling sees in 
every process of intellectualization a process of 
disintegration. In the rational man, he com- 
plains, the deepest and fullest fountains of life are 
dried up; he knows no more of creative belief, of 
self-ennobling imagination, of instincts that are 
illogical and yet so certain. This adoration of 
instincts and of the unaffected, unreflecting, 
natural understanding of man at the cost of all 
abstract knowledge through reason, is a common 
tendency of our neo-romantcally feeling age. 
Maeterlinck, for example, shares this distrust of 
reason. From the time of Nietzsche especially, 
instincts, whose adorer was the arch-romanticist 
Rousseau, have been the catchword of the age. 

Neo-romanticism has once more disturbed that 
dogmatic rationalism to which Spinoza once gave 
a final form. The belief in the autocracy of the 
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logical consciousness is shaken by the neo-roman- 
ticists. Only a great system-builder and compre- 
hensive thinker will have sufficient confidence in 
his power to take up the cudgels in order to show 
its proper position to the irrationalists, mystics 
and neo-romanticists of these days. One should 
reflect how once Rousseau’s alluring cry of ro- 
manticism found a thousand echoes in France 
and Germany. Instincts and feelings, myth and 
symbol, “mystery” and “belief” have again had 
achance. It is necessary now through self-reflec- 
tion and a bold union of all rationalists and 
intellectualists to check the spread of the neo-ro- 
mantic movement before it can spell destruction. 

An energistic or neo-vitalistic biology leads 
necessarily to social optimism. For, as the Ein- 
stein theory of relativity has shaken the rigidly 
mechanistic Newtonian world view, so, also, 
astrophysically considered, the mechanistic-causal 
mode of thought does not seem to be the last word 
in astrophysics, much less in human history. While 
Einstein is a relativist regarding the cosmos itself, 
social optimism is doubly and triply relativistic re- 
garding the process of history, which is subject to 
no causal laws but at best to evolutionary tenden- 
cies. In our present-day physics we have aban- 
doned the purely atomistic world-view and have 
adopted in its stead an electro-magnetic view 
based on the doctrine of relativity of Einstein and 
Michelson. Similarly, we apply to the process of 
history, with which we are here concerned, the 
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philosophical implications of the theory of rela- 
tivity, as pointed out by Ernst Cassierer in his work 
on the results of the relativity theory for phi- 
losophy. Energistic optimism endeavors to pro- 
ject the line of development of the tendencies in 
human history, which manifestly drive onward 
and upward from protoplasm and the cell to the 
highly developed cerebral system of the white 
race—the bearer of all cultural values. 


Chapter IX 


ROMANTICISM AND OPTIMISM 


(Houston Stewart Chamberlain) 


LASSICISM and romanticism succeed one 
another in constant rhythm. As all move- 
ment in nature, according to Spencer, is strictly 
rhythmic, so the culture movements of all ages 
have oscillated between the philosophical and the 
emotional-artistic views of the world, between ra- 
tionalism and mysticism, between classicism and 
romanticism. Of course we have in mind here 
only the spiritual basis of these literary tendencies 
and not the purely scholastic classifications of the 
historian of literature. They ebb and flow with 
strict periodicity in the phenomena of intellectual 
history as waves do on the sea-beach. When a 
powerful wave of rationalism flows over a whole 
race in the midst of a whole culture system, after 
reaching its maximum intensity it diminishes in 
force and makes room for an overwhelming wave 
of feeling. 

Refusal to accept the romantic tendency in 
philosophy does not at all mean condemning the 
romantic spirit 77 toto and thus treating with con- 
tempt those motives of feeling and of thought, 
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which in the above rhythm always tend towards 
the romantic tone of life. Indeed one can only 
successfully check the unfailing emotional ebulli- 
tions of romanticism when one follows it up to its 
deepest spiritual ramifications. For to the roman- 
ticist, all poetry has ever been only a philosophy 
of the heart, as all philosophy is only a poetry 
of the head. For the romanticist the individual 
personality is everything, the beginning and the 
end of all thought, in short, as Friedrich Schlegel 
says, the center. 

Classicists and romanticists, however, not only 
succeed one another in historical rhythm, as we 
have shown, but the two spirits very often dwell 
in one and the same person. ‘The rational side 
pushes towards the repose of classicism, while the 
affective half yearns toward romanticism; now 
the orderly beast triumphs, now the “rebel”; now 
man feels himself in his inalienable doubleness 
as race, and he thinks classically; now as an indi- 
vidual, and he feels romantically. 

If we carry this unceasing struggle in the hu- 
man breast from the individual personality over to 
whole generations or prevailing religious and phil- 
osophical movements, we are confronted with 
the same picture of doubleness and dichotomy: 
action is regularly succeeded by reaction; revolu- 
tion by counter-revolution; reformation by res- 
toration. What is mood in the individual, is 
tendency in the political or religious movement. 
Nothing is more false, says Wilhelm Dilthey, 
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than the belief that in romanticism one has to do 
with a single tendency. Romanticism rather is 
the tendency of a whole generation which arose in 
the last decade of the eighteenth century and 
passed during the years 1790 to 1800 through 
that decisive period of life which lies between 
the twentieth and the thirtieth year. How could 
—asks Dilthey further—the poetry of Goethe 
and Schiller be followed by this precipitous de- 
scent, this entirely heterogeneous development, 
this unbounded sway of subjectivity, of fancy, of 
surrender to nature, even unbridled arbitrariness? 
We reply: security and passion, rest and move- 
ment, classicism and romanticism succeed one an- 
other periodically, as history teaches. 

The infernal-Dionysian element in human 
nature rebels, with the irresistible force of in- 
stinct against the Apollonian element that has at- 
tained quietude. Its watchword is: not the laurel 
as the price of victory but struggle and strife for 
its own sake. For the romanticist aims at a con- 
stant spiritual peace through a constant, unceas- 
ing struggle. The seething, fomenting, chaotic 
element, the unrest in the struggle of each against 
each, in short, the moving equilibrium in society 
affords it unsuspected raptures, that “heroic en- 
thusiasm” which Giordano Bruno has described to 
us so vividly. Romanticists play with feelings 
and live by moods. All romanticism is fragmen- 
tary, says Karl Joel in his study on Romanticism, 
because it is the urge of the infinite, and that 
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means mental passion. ‘The infinite cannot be 
expressed but only intimated, and the fragment 
is therefore, precisely as characteristic of the 
form of romanticism, as is the symbol. The 
romanticists are born aristocrats of culture who 
haughtily set their self-centered ego, the holy 
spirit, the superhuman genius over against the 
“Philistine of culture.” Thus Nietzsche, as 
Tieck jeeringly said, was a romanticist. And so 
Joel sees in romanticism a universal human type, 
a powerful, ever-recurring spiritual force, the 
necessary germ of everything great in a good as 
well as in an evil sense. Romanticism, which 
even yesterday seemed as gloomy as a bat in the 
midst of sleeping ruins, appears to Joel as a shin- 
ing bird that buzzes round us with a youthful 
flapping of wings. What we want now is to tame 
this noble bird. It will be seen in course of time, 
so concludes Joel, that romanticism is not simply 
the antithesis of classicism but its presupposition, 
that romanticism is the intoxication of youth 
above which classicism rises as maturity, and it 
will be seen that we must live through roman- 
ticism in order that we may attain maturity. 
Foolish coquetting with the superhuman no 
more makes a romanticist than the mere wearing 
of a silk-hat makes a gentleman or the fastening 
of a garter makes a true knight. Thus mere over- 
balance of feeling or will does not constitute a 
romanticist, else every wild man of impulse would 
be one. Only the feeling that has become reflec- 
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tive, only intellectualized passion, the very dis- 
traction of the soul through the mixture of its 
functions, is romantic. Thus the codperation of 
reason is necessary to perfect romanticism. Even 
the mysticism of the romanticist, especially of its 
philosophical spokesman, Friedrich Schlegel, is 
not fantastic sentimentality. There is in Friedrich 
Schlegel nothing that is without logic, not even 
his secrets, nor his mysticism. It appears that the 
most important works on the philosophy of the 
romanticists, which have been called into being by 
the neo-romantic movement, agree in this, that ro- 
manticism also has its immanent logic. 

There are logically ordered natures who only 
feel at home in the world of proof and there are 
mystically inclined natures who do not like to be 
convinced but persuaded, not instructed but edi- 
fied, in a word, who wish not to know but to be- 
lieve. And so with whole generations. Classical 
science has to do with the universal, the perma- 
nent, the persisting, necessarily, in short, with the 
race; romantic art with the individual. Its uni- 
versal, historical conflict is the crux of all phi- 
losophy—the problem of universals, that is, of the 
insoluble tragic relation of unity and plurality, of 
the individual and the collective, of anarchism 
and absolutism, of specimen and species. 

Hence the unending struggles between classi- 
cism and romanticism, those perpetual tortures 
of Tantalus in artistic and literary agitations and 
movements, which have appeared in such kindred 
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forms as naturalism, symbolism and pre-Raphael- 
itism, in the constellation of the three poets, Ibsen, 
Tolstoi and Nietzsche, in the philosophy of a 
Maeterlinck and the art of a Liebermann and 
Rodin, in the aesthetic decadence of Burne Jones, 
Stefan George and Hugo von Hoffmannsthal. 
Romanticism is at the present time again in the 
ascendant, just as it was a century ago. At that 
time the romanticists led the fashion in literature, 
as did a generation earlier, in the field of philoso- 
phy, the romanticist of will, Fichte, the romanti- 
cist of imagination, Schelling, and the romanticist 
of thought, Hegel, before he addressed his power- 
ful letter of resignation to romanticism in his 
Phenomenology of the Spirit. 

That romanticists, by virtue of their esthetic- 
organic view of the world, incline for the most 
part towards optimism, is self-evident. Roman- 
ticism is one of the strongest conceivable affirma- 
tions of life, for out of a living center it creates 
love and understanding and participation in every- 
thing living, visible and clear, and simultaneously 
with these, deep regard for the unfathomed, the 
mystical, the emotional. This “emotional,” how- 
ever, is comprehended by means of “purely meta- 
physical contemplation,’ which reminds one of 
the ratio intuitiva and amor Dei of Spinoza and 
Leibniz. For the neo-romanticist Coellen thinks 
with Spinoza that the instrument of mysticism 
and of its metaphysical contemplation is intuition, 
that kind of knowledge that carries with it a sure 
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guarantee of truth. Not the mystic sensation, 
Coellen continues, but knowledge through reason 
is dark. The latter is always imperfect, for it al- 
ways conceives of being by means of approxima- 
tion ina veiled form. The mystic comprehension, 
on the other hand, is the immediate revelation of 
being. Man arrives at a harmonious conception 
of being only when rational knowledge is carried 
by the intuition of mysticism. This harmonious 
comprehension, again, makes the neo-romanticists 
conscious of that “forward-pressing optimism” 
that teaches us to “make out of every occurrence 
a deliverance into a higher form of life.” Simi- 
larly Marie Joachimi says: “The romanticists are 
optimists and believers in the eternal progress of 
the human spirit.” 

However tempting and attractive this opti- 
mistic conclusion of the romanticists may be to the 
representatives of “social optimism,” we must 
nevertheless fundamentally reject this romantic 
optimism because we cannot affirm its premises. 
We also see two great tendencies, differentiated in 
the cultural evolution of the human race, now 
meeting and blending, now checking and resisting 
each other. These are feeling, with its organ, re- 
ligion; and reason, with its organ, philosophy. 
Reason and understanding produce order in phi- 
losophy and science, whilst feeling and imagina- 
tion with their organs, religion and art, have for 
their contents the intimately personal, and thus 
the unclassifiable, because unique. Science and 
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philosophy require therefore inquirers and 
thinkers, in whom there predominates the mathe- 
matico-logically, trained intellect; religion and 
art, on the other hand, are dependent upon pro- 
phets, saviors, saints, heroes and geniuses, in whom 
feeling, will and imagination constitute the deci- 
sive spiritual forces of life. By the former the 
future—for example, solar and lunar eclipses—is 
“calculated,” by the latter only “prophesied.” 
The former treat of what is characteristic of the 
race, what is constant through all changes, con- 
sequently the type; the latter, especially the artist, 
the unique, the personal, which is never again 
met with in the same composition in a second 
specimen. The former proceed therefore accord- 
ing to their nature, calmly relevantly, dispassion- 
ately, impersonally, in short, classically; the latter 
on the contrary, proceed passionately, impression- 
istically, enthusiastically, eminently personally, 
in a word romantically. Euclid on one hand, 
Isaiah on the other. The predictions of the for- 
mer have therefore unconditional certainty, 
whereas the prophecies of the latter have only a 
conditional, that is, subjective certainty. Where 
the question is of scientific truths which can be 
attained through quantity and number, doubt- 
lessly thinkers and inquirers who proceed mathe- 
matico-logically, have the last word. Where, 
however, the question, is of beauty, conscience, 
feeling, the irreducibly personal, where we shall 
never arrive by means of compasses and rulers, 
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with titration and dyeing methods, with the mi- 
croscope and the scalpel, the first place belongs un- 
deniably to founders of religion and artists. 

Houston Stewart Chamberlain in his work on 
Kant has very well indicated the antithesis that 
has just been emphasized. The individual who 
thinks mathematico-mechanically, that is, who 
takes the standpoint of the law-giver, approaches 
the incomprehensible world armed with his tables 
of laws and forces his scheme upon it, whereas the 
apostle of direct knowledge teaches the whole- 
hearted surrender to intuition, that “wholly pecu- 
liar method of inquiry” or as Goethe calls it “the 
inquiry addressed to nature.” Chamberlain com- 
prehends the essence of religion as well as that of 
art much more deeply than is customary with the 
ordinary academic philosophers. As soon as man, 
says Chamberlain, shapes nature, he creates science 
and as he does this, he himself emerges from the 
chaos and its personality, for he proves himself 
a free being. From being a slave of nature so 
long as he only senses it, man becomes its law- 
giver, as soon as he thinks it. 

For the “thinking view of things,” however, 
as philosophy has frequently been called, the ro- 
mantic method of intuitive perceptions is the most 
wrong way conceivable. The romantic philoso- 
phers of the school of Friedrich Schlegel, as also 
the neo-romanticists of our days, conceive, as it 
were, the epic of the universe with the help of 
their constructive imagination; they create the 
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world-connection, instead of investigating it in 
terms of quantity and number, so far as our tech- 
nical aids reach. It is not discursive thinking 
(which rather is outlawed) that bears the palm 
but “mystical perception,” to which indeed even 
thinkers of the first order have made powerful 
concessions. We understand very well, after this, 
the hidden psychological motives of the old as 
well as of the new romanticism, but just because 
we understand them, we are doubly on our guard. 
The path of reason is straight; it leads to “eternal 
truths,” but by reason of its straightness it appears 
to emotional natures, who are attracted by brightly 
colorful things, somewhat monotonous and unin- 
teresting, whilst the epic of the universe, the 
dream of the fantastic poets and thinkers, capti- 
vates our imagination. This dialectical incense, 
however, has its dangers. From the time of 
Schlegel and Stolberg to that of Brunetiére and 
Maeterlinck, this affective philosophy has always 
led to Rome. 

The rebels and revolutionaries of thought, the 
fault-finders and critics of the existing, the sworn 
detractors of the “fanatics of order” and “philis- 
tines of culture,” end in the cloister, in which the 
spiritual revolt, finally calmed, is checked in the 
iron embrace of dogma. Poets of eternal inspira- 
tion, like Ibsen and Tolstoi, retain, no doubt, their 
footing, but neurotics like Maeterlinck, Huys- 
mans and Strindberg follow the path of the ro- 
manticists, and the roads of the romanticists lead 
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by many devious paths to Rome. The one-time 
God-seeker and social revolutionist is for ever 
caught in the polyp-like stretching trutades of 
ceremonial and ritual. Neo-romanticism is the 
expression of the ennui of culture on the negative, 
and of the need for redemption on the positive 
side. 

Romanticism breaks out in all provinces of in- 
tellectual life, in science no less than in aesthetic 
literature and art. So academic art which sets up 
strict norms and binding laws for drawing, paint- 
ing, poetry, sculpture, architecture is classic, 
whereas naturalistic or even impressionistic art, 
resisting universal rules, observing the right of 
personality and recognizing the “‘as-I-see it” prin- 
ciple as the highest, if not the only criterion of 
artistic power, is romantic. Every move towards 
the repose of classicism, as every resistance—or 
precedence—of the individual at the cost of the 
universal arises from the urge of personality and 
contains within it a leaning towards the cult of the 
ego, towards the originality of power, towards 
ego-centric self-deification, in short towards ro- 
manticism. 

The ecclestiastical expression for classicism is 
Orthodoxy, the political term is Conservatism. In 
social life this adherence to what is customary and 
traditional expresses itself as a convulsive clinging 
to the outer form, whether in physical deport- 
ment or in spiritual habit. Manners and customs, 
family or class-traditions supply a canon of be- 
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havior. Ceremonials and etiquettes are the but- 
tresses that support the edifice of a tradition. 
Therefore they show the greatest steadiness, a 
steadiness verging almost upon numbness. Their 
caricature is then called pedantry. To pedantry in 
social conduct, to the meticulous care in the ob- 
servance of convention dictated by tact and sanc- 
tified by tradition, there corresponds in Church 
matters, strict orthodoxy; in politics, party disci- 
pline of unquestioning obedience; in art, blind 
subjection to rules, whether they be the rules of a 
text-book, of a school or of a master. Renuncia- 
tion of one’s own judgment and unconditional 
subordination of personality to the whole, as ad- 
vocated by the Jesuits in the extreme right and 
the free-masons in the extreme left wing of our 
culture system, are the pre-suppositions, if not in- 
deed the pre-conditions of that rest and uni- 
formity that are requisite for a stable equilibrium 
of human forms of relationship and modes of 
conduct. At the extreme end of classicism there 
impends the danger of ‘ossification; whilst roman- 
ticism consistently carried out involves the danger 
of complete derailment. With one, the waters 
bank up instagnant pools from which arise 
noxious emanations and decomposition; with the 
other, they swell into wild torrents which burst 
all dikes of historical tradition and sweep away 
all embankments of convention and legality, of 
rules and regulations, of law and custom, of re- 
ligion and morality, of traditions and constitu- 
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tions, in order to bury all historic achievement in 
the ruins. 

The inevitable struggle between personality and 
race, between preservation of self and preserva- 
tion of the species, between human statute and 
the natural order of the world is the eternal theme 
of the history of the world. To-day this univer- 
sal historical struggle within human nature is re- 
flected even in the two extremes of our political 
party division, in anarchism and socialism. Anar- 
chism is political romanticism, just as socialism, 
which defends the interests of the race—primarily 
of the working classes—against the arbitrariness 
of personality, represents political classicism— 
however strange this designation may at first sight 
seem. 

Two views of the world have for centuries been 
contending for supremacy; one extols rest, the 
other movement. In religion this struggle shows 
itself in the form of the Brahmanic-Buddhistic 
religion which places absolute rest, Nirvana, at 
the sacred beginning as well as at the sacred end 
of the world-process. To this there stands op- 
posed from prehistoric times the Iranian-Persian 
type of religion as it has survived in Christianity 
and Mohammedanism through Judaism with its 
idea of messianic redemption. Here it is not rest 
but motion, development, ascent, progress, that is 
extolled. The former locate the salvation of the 
world backwards, in the remote past; these place 
it forward, in the most distant future. (Eschatol- 
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ogy.) For the quiescent type of religion paradise 
is for ever lost; for the movement type of religion, 
“the third kingdom,” the “world-to-be,” “eternal 
peace,” in the millennium, the absolute state of 
equilibrium in nature and history still lies before 
us. With one, a descent from the perfect condi- 
tion of rest, with the other, on the contrary, an 
eternal ascent from the imperfect to the perfect. 
With one Neo-Platonic emanationism, with the 
other Spencerian evolutionism. ‘Tired, decayed, 
withered cultures project their flabby ideal of 
inactivity, their craving for the repose of death 
into the cosmic purpose, into substance or God, 
and thus arises the ideal of Nirvana. Youthfully 
vigorous, energetic, proud and high-spirited cul- 
ture-systems, like America, on the other hand that 
represent no end but only a beginning do not extol 
eternal rest but eternal movement, not death but 
life, not the wintry peace of the graveyard but 
the awakening of spring. The philosophical evo- 
lution of the human race runs parallel to its 
religion. In Greek antiquity, classicism and ro- 
manticism stand as sharply and irreconcilably 
opposed, as for example, the neo-idealists and 
the neo-positivists did at the beginning of our 
century. 

What we are attempting here in our social op- 
timism may be called a “psychology of system 
building.” We are not content to establish with 
the strict accuracy of the chronicler what a thinker 
has thought, but we want to know why he has 
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thought thus and not otherwise. Our method 
‘with regard to the history of philosophy is not 
simply descriptive or narrative but over and above 
this, explanatory and genetic. We try to prove 
historically that in our culture-system from the 
beginning of authentic history the romantic move- 
ment has always succeeded the classical. Thus the 
Orphicists were the romanticists among the 
Greeks. Karl Joel, who has illuminated Nie- 
tzsche’s relation to romanticism, has in a separate 
work critically examined the romantic tendencies 
among the Greek nature-philosophers and has 
discovered in Heraclitus the prototype of the ro- 
manticist. We see in every revolt of feeling 
against reason or of the individual against the race 
a tendency towards romanticism. 

Plethora may induce disease as well as anaemia. 
All hygienists agree that overfeeding may have 
effects as fatal as underfeeding. Therefore it 
is necessary to seek the golden mean between 
orthodox inertia, and radical movement, between 
classicism and romanticism. For nothing kills a 
movement more rapidly and more surely than its 
running into excess. ‘The example of history 
teaches us in a hundred ways that the best 
grounded and the most justifiable efforts have 
been destroyed by their own caricatures. ‘Discite 
moniti. The reading of the signs of history is the 
inescapable task of every serious thinker who fol- 
lows intelligently the activities and aspirations of 
his contemporaries. All indications in art and 
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literature, in philosophy and the sciences point at 
this moment unmistakably to the fact that in the 
eternal to-and-fro-movement from classicism to 
romanticism we are once more tending towards 
the latter. The once prohibited, decried and dis- 
carded romanticism has been from the time of 
Schopenhauer and Nietzsche, Huysmans and 
Maeterlinck, Coleridge, Carlyle, Emerson, Rus- 
kin, Morris, Wilde and Whitman again at a pre- 
mium. Rational culture is to-day manifestly re- 
tiring from the field while the culture of feeling is 
advancing. 

The world-historic struggle between religion 
and philosophy is grounded in the ultimate, psy- 
chological analysis, to the perennial conflict be- 
tween reason and feeling in the human breast. 
These two spirits, which, alas, dwell in the same 
breast—God and Satan, angel and devil, good and 
bad spirit, genii and demons, patron-saints and 
trolls—so the poets symbolize and the priests 
mythologize—lead to that eternal rhythm of mo- 
tion that, according to Duehring and Spencer, dis- 
tinguishes all the phenomena of nature. Our pulse 
shows, so long as the circulation of blood goes on 
properly, that strict rhythm that we are wont to 
measure by the ticking of the watch. The phy- 
sicists know the antithesis between stable and mov- 
ing equilibrium, between statics and dynamics, be- 
tween rest and motion. Even the types of God 
in which men reflect those two essential sides of 
their nature show that doubleness that belongs by 
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heredity to human nature. In the Aristotelian 
picture of the world, in particular, God, orig- 
inally archtype of majestic rest and unapproach- 
ability, is transformed into a principle of motion, 
into that “prime mover” who has bestowed upon 
inert, passive matter—here rest is, as it were, de- 
graded into mere passivity of matter—the first 
impulse of motion. Aristotle makes only one con- 
cession to the ideal of rest; that God, the prime 
mover, is not himself in motion. And this con- 
ception of God, according to which the machine 
(world) has received its first shock of motion 
from the demiurge, or master builder of the 
world-machine, was still shared in broad outlines 
by Isaac Newton. 

The romantic protest of feeling on behalf of 
personality and against all attempts at unifying 
and leveling the individual through the race al- 
ways arises when art threatens to crystallize into 
empty formulas, religion into infallible dogmas, 
morals into vague generalizations, law into op- 
pressive bonds, and lastly, philosophy into mere 
logical schemes or supreme abstractions. The ro- 
mantic flow of blood rejuvenates, animates, 
freshens after the state of equilibrium has indi- 
cated the inactivity of old age. As soon as the 
logically and mathematically functioning culture 
of reason, of which rationalism is the philosoph- 
ical expression, believes it has said the last word, 
claims to have finally solved the riddle of the 
sphinx, romanticism periodically appears. Against 
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the finality of the solution the questioning indi- 
vidual always rebels. The rationalists or classi- 
cists are the great answerers and peace-makers; 
the irrationalists, mystics and romanticists, on the 
other hand, are the great questioners and eternal 
agitators of the human race. As soon as the in- 
tellectual conscience seems satisfied and is about to 
be lulled to dogmatic slumber, the romanticist 
rouses it. For him every conclusion suggests a 
counter-argument. For the romanticist there are 
no finally satisfying answers, but only eternally 
unsettling questions. 

As the best type of the neo-romantic movement 
of the present day we have the philosopher, Hous- 
ton Stewart Chamberlain. We see the first logi- 
cal error of the neo-romanticism of Chamber- 
lain in this: that he ascribes to the concept of race 
all sorts of attributes that we others are wont to 
ascribe to the concept “‘culture-system.” I under- 
value in no way the magical efficacy of blood. We 
owe principally to our blood our instincts, our 
race-memory. These instincts represent the 
stored-up race-experience of the immediately 
preceding series of our ancestors. As in our ana- 
tomical structure—phylogenetically—we repre- 
sent an abbreviated genealogy of our ancestors, 
so we recapitulate in our spiritual organism the 
experiences of our forefathers condensed into in- 
stincts and automatic acts. 

A sociological determinism through blood, 
however, could result only if we should ascribe 
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to blood or to the instincts carried by blood, as 
Chamberlain does, a compelling, inescapable, un- 
deniably binding influence upon man, and espe- 
cially upon civilized man. Here I part company 
with Chamberlain’s neo-romanticism. Instincts 
as accumulated experiences of the race may per- 
haps affect savage peoples in a fatalistically de- 
termining manner since they cannot oppose intel- 
lectual motives to these subterraneously working 
and non-logical instincts. In the natural state the 
environment controls man; in the civilized state 
man controls the environment. Among civilized 
people, consequently, whose lives are regulated by 
reason, the instincts are tamed, curbed, restrained, 
held in check, in short, rationally regulated or 
even completely counterbalanced. What our in- 
herited instincts bequeath to civilized people are 
only inclinations, dispositions, tendencies for the 
performance or avoidance of a certain group of 
actions. But the life of instinct no longer exer- 
cises compulsion upon us to the extent that it still 
does upon peoples in the primitive state. “The type 
of voluntary states of consciousness is character- 
istic of peoples in a natural state” (Vierkandt). 
Mere the logical error of neo-romanticism sets 
in; Chamberlain huddles together indiscrim- 
inately ethnic groups of different epochs and 
grades of culture. He makes use of the classifi- 
cation, race, which is derived from the jargon of 
breeders, as a universal historical principle of 
classification and explanation. ‘Thereby, how- 
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ever, he transforms, without noticing the logical 
error, a passing state of temporary duration into 
an unchanging permanent type. He confounds 
a subordinate attribute with a fundamental one, a 
mode of the historical substance, in short, with 
that substance itself. 

The neo-romanticism of Chamberlain revives 
the old Cain and Abel myth. Everything high- 
spirited or radiant, everything upstanding or 
high-strung, in short, all light and splendor is 
showered upon the one “race,” the German, 
whereas everything bent and broken, everything 
spiritually crippled and twisted, all spiritual blind- 
ness and spiritual deafness, are imputed to the 
Semites, in particular the Jews. With one God, 
with the other Satan; with one the race of 
Ormuzd, with the other the race of Ahriman. 

In elaborating this race-romantic exposition, 
Chamberlain composes his drama of history. First 
act, exposition: Greek-Rome-Judaea. Second act, 
tying of the knot: The appearance of Christ. 
Third act, culminating point of the crisis: The 
Roman Empire falls to pieces owing to the chaos 
of peoples, the mixture of races; the Jews enter 
western history; the irreconcilable discord, the 
religious race-instincts, Guelphs and Ghibellines, 
the two swords, universalism and nationalism, are 
engaged in the world-historic struggle in which 
the chaos of peoples triumphs. Fourth act: The 
Germanic nations redeem the benumbed univer- 
salism, Catholicism, which represents only a re- 
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ligious Roman Empire. In discoveries, in tech- 
nique, in science and industry, in economics and 
law, in politics and church, in philosophy, religion 
and art, the Germans create a new culture. 
Whoever falls under the hypnotic influence of 
this mesmerist of style, this telepathist of his- 
tory, will feel how difficult it is to strip the 
glamour from this strange dream of a historical 
spirit-seer. With all due admiration for the ar- 
chitectonic lay-out, the magnificence of the con- 
ception and lastly, the splendor and lofty style of 
expression, I can welcome Chamberlain’s neo- 
romantic view of history only as the emanation of 
an artistic temperament, but not as the redeeming 
and emancipating word for which we have long 
been yearning. Race-imperalism and race-ro- 
manticism can at best exhibit crassly the unnam- 
able woe of the man of to-day, his inner conflict, 
his spiritual disruption, his uncertain oscillation 
between the incense-pot and free-thought, but 
cannot mitigate the crisis, or finally dispel his 
doubts. Chamberlain’s Foundations of the Nine- 
teenth Century is historical poetry which affords 
us aesthetic pleasure in passing, and this is no 
small merit. For our palates are unfortunately so 
pampered that only great artistic power can stimu- 
late us. Nietzsche and Chamberlain, the former 
a romanticist of individuality, the latter, a ro- 
manticist of race, are shrill notes that pierce us 
deeply and irresistibly. This our age requires, 
this our age understands—hence the great influ- 
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ence of Chamberlain’s race-imperialism and the 
extended echo of his neo-romanticism. 

Chamberlain, to be sure, is not a romanticist in 
the current sense, or even according to the scheme 
of literary history. He rather finds himself in 
good society, the best according to his taste, the 
society of Schopenhauer, Wagner and Nietzsche. 
The romanticist of the thing-in-itself stands in 
the same relation to the romanticist of the world 
of sound as the racial-overman theory of Cham- 
berlain does to the personal-overman theory of 
Nietzsche. ‘The rationalist element in the ro- 
mantic province of Chamberlain is not a small 
one. In an introductory essay The Race-Question, 
Chamberlain maintains that the difficulty of the 
race-problem lies in the fact that it is impossible 
to give clear-cut definitions of the different races, 
because there are found transitional forms or com- 
posite forms, above all, because science does not 
succeed in tracing races to their origin and clearly 
distinguishing them. ‘What is still painfully 
lacking are clear, regulative ideas.” 

Here we have a remarkable flash of Chamber- 
lain’s logical comprehension of the race problem. 
Race is in fact, to use the terminology of Kant, 
a regulative idea or, perhaps only a heuristic prin-' 
ciple, but surely no determining factor of history. 
Here we have a basis for scientific agreement. 
We shall both agree that race is not the highest 
generic concept, as mankind is, but a subordinate 
specific concept. According to Chamberlain, race 
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is a permanent type; as I look upon it, race is 
only one subspecies, the collecting, sifting, and 
classification of which may have a heuristic value. 
No, says Chamberlain, it has a regulative value; 
Tace is a type consisting of permanent character- 
istics which can act as our guide in the labyrinth 
of history. 


Chapter X 


EINDIVIDUALISEIC, OPLiWwio™ 


(Friedrich Nietzsche) 


HAT once the “wise man” meant to the 
Stoics and Epicureans, what the Uomo 
universale denoted for the Renaissance, the “great 
individual” signifies for us to-day. There are only 
two men who come nearest to the ideal of the 
Uomo umniversale of the Renaissance culture: 
Leon Battista Alberti and Leonardo da Vinci. 
All the aptitudes and accomplishments, all the 
power and knowledge of the age are assembled in 
these two personalities. Of the many-sided there 
were a multitude, but of the all-sided who could 
boast, ““Men can do all things of their own ability 
whenever they wish,” Jacob Burkhardt, the 
famous Swiss scholar in his work Renaissance, 
mentions only these two, who might perhaps be 
followed at a respectable distance by Benvenuto 
Cellini. 
The “all-sided individual” is an amazing 
miracle of nature which has indulged the happy 
whim of forming out of a dozen great mena single 


towering genius, the “great individual.” But 
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the age, for example, of Alberti would not have 
been considerably different if Leon Battista Al- 
berti had not lived. The Uomo individuale can be 
lifted out of his age without depriving it of any 
essential features. “The Italians of that time 
were great only as individuals,” said Keyserling 
once. On the other hand, the greatness of some 
men—like Voltaire—lies in their influence on 
their own century. The physiognomy of the 
eighteenth century would be altogether different 
without the existence of Voltaire. More correctly 
expressed, Voltaire cannot be eliminated from a 
discussion of modern thought, so intimately is 
his name bound up with the whole age and so 
inseparably united with it. Alberti and Leonardo 
were geniuses in ability and knowledge, Voltaire 
in influence. ‘They were a passive, he an active 
miracle. Voltaire is the “great individual” of 
modern times. 

The secret of the overwhelming effectiveness 
of such a “man of the century” lies in the mag- 
ical hypnotizing power of his means of expression. 
The entire range of emotion is within his reach 
and all the instruments for winning hearts re- 
spond to his baton. Wit, whim, satire, subtleness 
of thought and feeling even to the point of biting 
malice, bitter gall and deadly poison were at his 
command, and he made an unscrupulous use of his 
talents. And if fault-finders object that in the 
scale of human feeling and moods that Voltaire 
played with such virtuosity, notes have been 
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skipped, prescribed measures ignored, in short, 
that there has been fumbling in details, we main- 
tain that the performance as a whole is one 
of compelling power. And if historians of 
literature tell us that Voltaire as a dramatist 
was mediocre; as a novelist without inventive 
quality; as a lyrical poet afflicted with false 
sentimentality; as an epic poet, prolix and un- 
substantial; as an historian, frequently unre- 
liable, partial and superficial; as a philosopher 
flat, without originality and full of contradiction; 
as a theological critic, cynical and frivolous; as a 
man, anything but spotless and beyond reproach, 
we reply: It is not the particular characteristic 
that is decisive but the total personality. Voltaire 
shows all the faults and merits of his age. And 
precisely for this reason he is encyclopaedism in- 
carnate, the literary ‘“World-soul” of the whole 
age. We goastep beyond Goethe in our estimate 
of the central position occupied by Voltaire in the 
culture system of the eighteenth century. Goethe 
only remarked that just as in a family gifted in- 
dividuals represent in themselves the qualities, 
good and bad, of all their forefathers, so Voltaire 
represented the whole French nation, and was in 
this sense the most typical French writer. This 
view seems to me too narrow. Voltaire is no 
Frenchman in the provincial sense of the word. 
English deism, French encyclopaedism and the 
whole German “enlightenment philosophy” have 
said nothing more than Voltaire, for he has: 
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fankly spoken the last word of the eighteenth 
century. 

In his campaign against superstition in all its 
grades and shades, Voltaire is fearless to the point 
of self-destruction. Like Nietzsche, he is im- 
pressed neither by statutes nor by revelations, 
neither by written nor by unwritten laws, neither 
by the crown nor by the bishop’s staff, neither 
by dogmas nor by systems. He has, moreover, 
absolutely no respect for hoary history, for the 
mold and rust of tradition, for the verd-antique 
that has grown upon ancient proverbs and cus- 
toms. Voltaire like Nietzsche was a genius of 
irreverence. 

Can such masters of the art of destruction do 
mankind any good? ‘That depends upon the man 
and the age. If at a given period a great heap of 
prejudices has been accumulated, then Hercu- 
lean strength is needed to clean the Augean stables 
of obsolete forms of belief and superstition. 
When prevailing ideas lose their strength, when 
widespread forms of belief decay, when rotten 
institutions begin to collapse, then is witnessed 
the pitiful spectacle of branches of the existing 
culture system withering and their leaves falling 
one by one. If then a powerful wind blows up 
and sweeps away at night what cannot be saved 
anyhow, we welcome even a hurricane. Only, let 
us have no melancholic stages of transition. What 
must die should die. And Voltaire shortened 
this process of decomposition of the mediaeval 
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culture-system by perhaps a whole century. If 
the lightning of the Voltairean spirit had not 
struck the powder cask stocked since the days of 
Humanism, Renaissance and Reformation, then 
that explosion which we celebrate as the great 
French Revolution would have been neither so 
violent nor so widespread. 

The youthful Nietzsche, who dedicates a book 
to the memory of Voltaire with effusive devotion, 
is such a destroyer for our time. With the blows 
of his club he would destroy our young culture 
that was with difficulty working its way upward. 
But neither is our age ripe for this man nor this 
man for our age. ‘To-day the question is not 
as formerly of annihilating superstition in all its 
ramifications. This destructive work Voltaire has 
accomplished as thoroughly as any man before or 
after him. Our task is rather that of planting 
new shoots, sowing fresh seeds, cultivating more 
tenable forms of belief, in a word, supplying to 
mankind of the twentieth century a homogeneous 
creed. What we lack is not a destructive genius, 
such as Voltaire was, but a constructive genius. 
We have criticized one another to death. What 
is important now is to protect carefully this grow- 
ing new life, to guard the pollen of our germinat- 
ing fruits from hypercriticism. 

That Friedrich Nietzsche as a writer is a Euro- 
pean event as once Voltaire was, is not called in 
question to-day by even his pronounced opponents, 
among whom, now as before, I count myself. 
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I wrote the very first book on and against Nie- 
tzsche. From Stirner and Nietzsche there flows 
the contemporary individualistic movement in 
imaginative literature and art that is peculiar to 
all romanticism. Tolstoi and Ibsen through 
their poetry made the path smooth for this spir- 
itual movement. If one places Nietzsche among 
the great poet-philosophers of the human race 
who have never become true poets because they 
had too much of the philosopher in them and who 
have never become full-fledged philosophers be- 
cause the poetic element in them was too strong, 
I will unhesitatingly agree. The characterization 
“poet-philosopher” does not carry with it the 
reproach of an unsteady hybrid character, much 
less the suspicion of spiritual half-heartedness; 
for it should be remembered that the oldest form 
of Greek philosophy is that of the didactic poem. 
As a poet-philosopher, even the opponents of ~ 
Nietzsche must respect his peculiar genius—a 
genius it is true of supremely personal stamp. 
Nowhere steady symmetry—always and every- 
where outbursts. 

As we have brought into special prominence the 
poet-philosopher in Nietzsche, we are bound to 
add what we mean by “poet-philosopher.” For 
the poet and the thinker have to show as many 
common points of contact as lines of cleavage. 
Both aim to hold fast the permanent in the 
changeful, unity in plurality, the eternal in the 
transitory, the typical in the causal. But, the 
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poet makes use principally of intuition and its - 
mode of expression, the concrete picture, the plas- 
tic metaphor; whilst the thinker works principally 
with the abstract concept and makes use of the 
mode of expression, of definition. The Kantian 
dictum moreover is true here also: perception 
without conception is blind, conception without 
perception is empty. Consequently poets will 
sometimes philosophize and philosophers poetize. 
Thus the poet has to observe correct inference, 
and the thinker—especially the metaphysical 
thinker—has to create the world-connection. 
Consequently, conceptual composition must also 
be conception inherently complete and closed. As 
the poet seeks the beautiful, so the thinker seeks 
the true. The one as well as the other will avoid 
a hiatus. The argument must be without a gap, 
as beauty must be without a flaw. To do violence 
to the order of nature or of the world, such as per- 
haps the miracle concept of the Church requires, 
would be to give a recognized place to hiatus. The 
conceptual poet will not rest therefore till he has 
dialectically filled up all the gaps, avoided all 
apparently lawless and violent leaps in nature, 
and thought away all arbitrariness in the world- 
process. Poetry and philosophy is to be found 
not only in the mode of expression—picture and 
concept—but quite as much in the conception 
of their respective objects. The common object 
of both is the world with its endless joy and its 
eternal sorrow, its “starry heavens and the moral 
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law,” its heights and its depths, its comprehensible 
things and its mysteries. ‘When scepticism and 
longing unite,” says Nietzsche, “mysticism is the 
result.” But the poet sees the individual in the 
Absolute, while the philosopher sees the Absolute 
in the individual. The former is—even by inten- 
tion—wholly subjective; the latter, wherever 
possible, predominantly objective. Consequently 
with the poet, his work is subordinated to his per- 
sonality; with the thinker, on the other hand, 
personality is secondary to his work. For “the 
world shapes itself in a poet’s head in a way dif- 
ferent from that in which it shapes itself in other 
heads.” The poet shows us a reflected image of 
the world-connection as it is formed in his head, 
without caring whether it has necessary or univer- 
sal validity; the philosopher, on the other hand, 
conceives a world-connection, which in itself may 
rest in a petitio principu, but which, in the as- 
sumption of its correctness, claims its absolute 
validity, its compelling force for all logically 
thinking men. Philosophers have to be refuted. 
Poets cannot by their very nature be refuted at 
all. Philosophers think in terms of principles and 
discourses, poets think intuitively. Philosophers 
are gifted, but only among poets are there gen- 
iuses. ‘Talent is teachable and imitable, not so 
genius. Arguments can be contested by counter- 
arguments, but pictures cannot be neutralized by 
counter-pictures. And thus, like the poet, the 
poet-philosopher, whose constructive power lies 
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in words and whose effective power does not 
therefore lie in arguments, is not to be refuted; 
one either feels genius or one has no relation to it. 
As in dead languages there are words that appear 
only once, so poets as well as poet-philosophers 
are personalities that exist only once. Every one 
of them is a homo sui generis, and only from this 
point of view are they to be judged: namely, as 
artists. 

If Nietzsche is the genius, then Stirner is the 
Don Quixote of individualism. The ideology of 
Stirner is to be conceived as the philosophy of 
Bohemia, as the expression of the riff-raff of the 
large city. Stirner is to be looked upon as the 
“progenitor of an anarchistic doctrine free from 
morality.” Stirner justifies the “morality-free” 
life of the rabble that Marx once delightfully 
branded as the “‘skinners’ standpoint.” 

The starting point for Stirner’s thought is 
naturally Hegel, to whose radical left wing Marx 
belongs as the standard-bearer and Stirner as the 
freebooter. But the influence of Fichte is to be 
traced not only in Lassalle, but also in Stirner, and 
that as a romanticist. The Utopian romance of 
the age—and in this class is Stirner’s The Ego and 
His Own—must be conceived as an expression of 
that essentially romantic temperament that begins 
with Fichte’s placing of the ego in the front 
rank and performs veritable orgies of the “ego- 
cult” in Friedrich Schlegel. Stirner is a political 
romanticist of society and is related to the roman- 
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ticism of Fichte, much as the later sophists were 
related to Protagoras. 

Georg Adler in his criticism of Stirner says 
quite correctly that Fichte’s “The ego is every- 
thing” refers to the absolute ego, the cosmic ego, 
at least the human race ego, whereas Stirner’s ego 
has for its content the transitory, individual, par- 
ticular ego. Exactly this opposition existed be- 
tween the early Sophistic conception of the Pro- 
tagorean Homo mensura doctrine and that of the 
later Sophists. In the beginning the doctrine ran, 
man, that is the human race-reason, is the measure 
of allthings. Later, the doctrine was transformed 
and corrected thus: ¢#e man (Stirner’s “Indi- 
vidual”) is the measure of all things. 

If one wants to class Stirner, one must place 
him at the edge of the extreme left wing of social 
theory, namely, as the leader of that “might is 
right” doctrine that was represented in ancient 
times by Thucydides and Epicurus. The “auton- 
omy of the individual” was proclaimed long be- 
fore Stirner by the Cynics and the later Sophists. 
“The man is the measure of all things” and “TI see 
only an individual horse, a horse in general I do 
not see” are the models upon which The Ego and 
His Own is patterned. Stirner only pronounces 
the last word of that sociological nominalism 
which declares all general concepts, such as, man- 
kind, fatherland, nationality, state, to be arbitrary 
phonetic symbols, or in the terminology of Fritz 
Mauthner, “word fetishes.” To be sure, such a 
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vagabond-philosophy can have its peculiar charm 
as the intoxicated utterance of a tipsy logic. Only 
we refuse to esteem Stirner as a man who “has 
emphasized more energetically than any other the 
principle of free individuality and of the right of 
personality to the peculiar development of its es- 
sence, and who has protested more decidedly than 
anyone else against all attempts at a spiritual drill- 
ing and stereotyping.” Adler, the historian of 
socialism and communism in antiquity, is familiar 
from his own works, as well as from the whole 
literature on the subject, with those ancient anar- 
chistic and ego-centric tirades, the echo of which 
reaches us through poets like Euripides and Aris- 
tophanes. Stirner has only further developed 
within the framework of the Hegelian philosophy 
what the Cynics and later Sophists proclaimed 
within the framework of sophistry in the manner 
of quacks. And let us not deceive ourselves: these 
diatribes are nothing more nor less than dialectical 
athletics, acrobatics, jugglery. What a contrast 
between this “would be” and the Titan Nietzsche, 
who is really consumed in his flame. Even as 
conceptual poetry, the “jubilant hurrah” of the 
philosopher of the slum proletariat cannot be 
placed by the side of the poet of the “overman.” 

Stirner’s “individual”? who shrinks from no in- 
dividual crime, who counts “perjury, theft, mur- 
der and incest” as did the ancient cynic, among 
the “well acquired rights” of the individual, is 
related to the roaming beast of the primeval for- 
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est, to the “overman” of the last phase of Nie- 
tzsche, somewhat as the “flayed robber-baron” of 
melodrama is related to Goethe’s Faust. 

“Personality is the antithesis of individuality.” 
Keyserling sees in this, as in Georg Simmel?s 
Schopenhauer and Nietzsche, the key to a deep 
understanding of the contemporary individualistic 
movement of thought in general and a deepening 
of our interpretation of the problems of Nietzsche 
in particular. For personality, as Keyserling in- 
terprets it, is an idea, a timeless, eternal power, a 
force that denies all limits. “Individual” is an 
essentially limited and transitory thing, inadequate 
and feeble, indifferent and irrelevant. He who 
“‘reveres personality” in the true sense, reveres 
the ever-individual, reveres the idea, reveres 
Humanity. 

The all-too-individual, as Keyserling calls it, 
remains sterile. The isolating of personality must 
finally react upon itself. While solipsism as an 
epistemological doctrine is, though debatable, 
wholly fruitless, sociological solipsism, the ego- 
craze, the individuality-mania, the crass, wild, 
egoistic individualism with the formula “For me 
nothing is more important than myself,” is a 
delirium that is a public nuisance. The emanci- 
pating word of Auguste Comte remains true: The 
individual is a fiction like the atom. Through 
every drop of blood in our veins there courses the 
history of our race. 3 


Chapter XI 


OPTIMISM OF THE WHITE RACE 


HE question: What does Race mean? is, 
after the World War, not only a sociological 
but also a political problem. 

To-day, the politicians of the left wing advo- 
cate the theory of the class struggle, which is in 
conformity with their political program; and the 
reactionaries of all shades of opinion, enamoured 
of the theory of the struggle of races, demand its 
application to all branches of learning, because 
the notion of race is with them positive proof of 
the fact that men are not equal. They are desirous 
of proving the inequality of men. The class 
struggle will be overcome and the equality of 
men brought about, say the socialists. The strug- 
gle of races cannot be eliminated, hence the in- 
equality of men, say the reactionaries. 

Sociology as such is naturally neither radical 
nor reactionary, but objective, cool, and to the 
point. It examines minutely everything pro and 
con; it commits itself to a certain opinion. It 
knows itself free from prejudice, because if it 
does not, it ceases to be a branch of learning, ceases 
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representation. ‘The entire fabric of medieval 
scholastic thought has been destroyed because of 
its comitants. Its starting point was God, and its 
ending point was God. The object was clearly 
described, but the way to attain the object was left 
open. Under these conditions, human thought 
was bound to move in one circle, for that which 
was to be demonstrated had been actually proved 
from the beginning. The race theoreticians use 
the same method as the medieval scholastics; just 
as the latter wanted to prove the eternity of God, 
so the new scholastics try to prove the inequality 
of men. Hence their slogans, empty notions, 
linguistic idols, images, phrases, and empty words 
become personified, individualized, and, in the 
end, deified. 

The term ‘race’ was originally a harmless 
image, a poor little meaningless word, meaning 
line or contour, a truly external division of polit- 
ical measurement comparable to the inch, yard, 
meter, etc. Every developed language possesses 
this. Frederick II. writes to his excellent friend 
Sulzer quite innocently: ‘Mon cher, vous ne 
connaissez pas cette maudite race a laquelle nous 
appartenons.” Race here means humanity pure 
and simple. Later on, one saw in race a certain 
sort of people, variety, degeneracy, or a class dif- 
ference among animals of the same tribe in so far 
as they were subject to heredity. This is the defi- 
nition of Kant. In days gone by, the word race 
was most popular with cattle raisers and breeders, 
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and the race of a certain dog or of a certain horse 
was understood not only by fanciers, but even by 
amateurs, as something definite. The race of a 
dog had a certain value for them. ‘To-day the 
term race, as applied to animals, is popular only in 
stables, in circuses and on race-tracks. From 
here the term migrated to the boudoir, which al- 
ways had a certain predilection for figures of 
speech derived from the world of sport; racy and 
dash have become synonyms. Before the war the 
social value of men was determined by their gusto, 
raciness, and dash. ‘The career of the term race 
found its way finally to the pulpit and teacher’s 
platform. Let us consider the history of this 
term, because in addition to our annoying political, 
social and religious questions, a new question has 
been created and christened with the name of 
racial question. 

Is there in reality a racial question for science 
just as there is for sport? When one hears the 
authorities on this subject discuss it soberly, one 
is inclined to eliminate it from scientific discus- 
sion without much ado. The English philoso- 
pher, John Stuart Mill, in his book, The Prin- 
ciples of Political Economy, declares that the 
attempt to reduce the differences in behavior and 
character of men to alleged race peculiarities, is 
the most vulgar of all attempts at philosophy in 
history, and Thomas Buckle is ready to subscribe 
to this statement. Charles Darwin, although 
using an allied term in the title of his fundamental 
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work, fails to give an unequivocal definition of the 
term race, variety, etc. All racial peculiarities are 
variable, according to Darwin, and, therefore, 
transitory and arbitrary. The chronological mo- 
ment of the permanency of certain peculiarities, 
according to Darwin, is not sufficient to differ- 
entiate between kind and species. The quantity 
method is here altogether useless. More out- 
spoken and clearer still is the condemnation of 
one of the greatest linguists and ethnographists, 
Friedrich Miller. He disposes of the problem 
in one sentence: “ ‘Race’ is an empty word—a 
mere fraud.” The famous scholar Rudolph von 
Ihering says: ‘“The people, if exchanged in their 
cradles, will see Semites becoming Aryans and 
Aryans becoming Semites.” An aphorism of 
Nietzsche runs as follows: ;““Maxim: do not as- 
sociate with a man who participates in the race 
fraud.” Not much more favorable are the opin- 
ions of Rudolf Virchow and the famous scientists 
Kollman and Ratzel. Shortly before his death 
the latter published a treatise on the original home 
of the Indo-Europeans, which concludes with the 
following sentences: ‘Indo-Europeans are none 
other than those peoples who speak European lan- 
guages. The terms ‘Indo-Europeans’ or ‘The 
Aryan Race,’ on the other hand, are unscientific 
and contradictory in their very definition. How 
often shall it be repeated that there are both dark 
and blond types among the Europeans, with long 
skulls and round skulls!” In another passage 
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Ratzel says: ‘Race has nothing to do with the 
possession of culture in itself.” ‘Thus we see, on 
the one hand, amateurs who always talk race, and 
on the other hand, scholars of world-wide fame 
who warn against this term. ‘The amateurs cry 
aloud with certainty: “Race is everything.” 
Disraeli insisted that race is everything and that 
every race that permits mixture must perish. But 
the scholars of world-wide reputation say that race 
is a mere phrase, only a name for various kinds of 
human beings; and what’s in a name? 

If it is true that race is only a phrase, an empty 
word, as is asserted by Friedrich Miller, one can 
hardly understand how this problem could take 
hold of and bewitch so many excellent intellects. 
It may be that men like Chamberlain or Lapouge, 
Ammon or Driesmans, are amateurs—they them- 
selves say they are—but they are in no sense idiots 
who would follow a ridiculous phantom or an 
empty shadow. Some of the few mentioned above 
have rendered many services in other fields of 
learning; we cannot, therefore, simply condemn 
them because of their arguments. The least we 
can do is to examine their psychology and try to 
explain how this problem of race got hold of their 
minds. 

We consider the old problem of race as a ques- 
tion of logical method. To us modern men, the 
concept race, as applied to human beings, is very 
familiar. It isa derivation from the classification 
of zodlogists; and the mention of race tracks, too, 
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arouses our sympathy. However, for objective 
science, the maxim of the Code Napoleon holds 
good: Investigation of paternity is forbidden. 
We must accept the term race because it has ac- 
quired citizenship rights in every language; and 
the fact that there is a bad odor about it because 
of its relation to the stable and to the race-track, 
should not prevent us from considering and ex- 
amining it. Weshould not throw it out as linguis- 
tic junk like so many other terms that come and 
go from time to time, and are forgotten. I donot 
propose to participate in the political end of the 
race controversy. The fact that we, as individ- 
uals, are personally included in the problem of 
race and are thus interested in its final solution, 
should not prejudice us. When dealing with 
purely scientific problems we should always think 
of the maxim of Spinoza: ‘Human affections 
and human passions should not be mourned or 
ridiculed, nor despised or cursed, but should be 
considered and explained.” 

I have nothing to fear from the sociological 
solution of the problem of race. I face it as coolly 
and as objectively as a mineralogist faces his crys- 
tal, and my attitude to it is as impersonal and dis- 
interested as is the geometrician’s to his figures, 
lines, and planes. Whether the object of the in- 
vestigation is called race or science, substance or 
beauty, is immaterial. As little as Kant’s defini- 
tion of beauty was developed before the mirror, 
as little as it was influenced by the personal appear- 
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ance of Kant, just as little should our opinion of 
race be determined by the consideration as to 
whether there are races other than those to which 
we ourselves belong. We are concerned with only 
one thing: Whether the notion is logically and 
sociologically legitimate. Is the notion of race, 
as current to-day among racial theoreticians, socio- 
logically permissible and methodologically blame- 
less, or is it logically false. ‘This is the question. 

If the notion of race is a principle of division 
applicable to men, then we have to investigate the 
following: Does the concept of race conform to 
the methodical exigencies of a permissible prin- 
ciple of division, and does it possess all the char- 
acteristics of a legitimate concept? Even the ex- 
tremists among the race theoreticians will not deny 
that the notion of race is classificatory in nature. 
It expresses the position and rank that is allotted 
to a living being in the hierarchy of nature. Is 
there a thing, an object or a person called race, or 
is it not true rather that race expresses a condition, 
a status, a form? One need only formulate the 
question precisely; the answer will then not be a 
doubtful one. Race is not an errant ghost, nor an 
eternal Wandering Jew. It is not so much a 
concrete existing being as a mere memorandum 
for the mind. It is a notion arising out of classi- 
fied thinking, created for the purpose of sum- 
ming up living beings that have many qualities 
and peculiarities in common, separating them 
from groups of other beings that also have many 
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peculiarities and qualities in common with them. 
Such attributes are indispensable instrumentalities 
of classification, and arise out of the mental need 
to economize our energy and to create a certain 
order in our mind, an order that permits us to 
achieve the maximum of effect with a minimum 
of effort. By our classificatory way of thinking 
we have brought order out of chaos in the realm 
of nature, and have created plan, connection, and 
system. Al] classificatory thinking serves the pur- 
pose of more precise and quicker orientation in the 
world about us. It enables us to trace the mani- 
foldness of the individual phenomenon to a cer- 
tain unity. The notion of race no doubt belongs 
to this principle of division. Originally it was a 
synonym in zodlogy, and later in anthropology, 
of variety, kind, etc. It meant the division of 
men according to color of skin and hair, and it 
was a useful principle to designate the typical and 
permanent peculiarities of large groups of men. 
Nothing can be said against the terms Europeans, 
Negroids, or Mongolians. Even Mr. Klaatsch, 
who denies all differences of race with regard to 
length and breadth of the skull, nature of the chin 
or the skeleton, must admit that race or species, 
although it is an artificial distinction, is neverthe- 
less a valuable principle of division. He merely 
recommends that the concept be used to-day only 
in the original meaning of the term, viz., a sub- 
species, but not as the highest notion of species, 
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as our modern race theoreticians would like to 
use it. 

One could, of course, ask what methodological 
difference there is in the application of the term 
race when applied to a sub-species or a species. Is 
it not merely a question of etiquette?’ No. The 
whole problem of race turns logically and method- 
ologically around this elementary question: Is 
race only a sub-species, a valuable principle of 
division, or is it the highest notion of species? 
Here is the intellectual division. No one has un- 
derstood the difference between these conceptions 
of the term race so well as Immanuel Kant. Kant 
brings out the difference between the mere scho- 
lastic division and the natural division. The first 
is classification of memory, a description of nature. 
Wherein consists and what is the scholastic divi- 
sion, the nomenclature of the chemists and botan- 
ists, the series of order in the museums, the ethno- 
graphic collections and, finally, the divisions of 
the historical periods by the historians? All these 
are examples of scholastic divisions. When, how- 
ever, seekers after nature divide the universe into 
three realms, then it is no more a scholastic, but 
a natural division—it is no longer a classification, 
but a law. ‘The scholastic division is applicable 
to classes, but the natural division is applicable 
to tribes, and groups of animals. The first estab- 
lishes a scholastic system for the memory, the 
other a natural system for human reason. The 
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first attempts to bring the whole under one classi- 
fication, the other under one law. 

This pronouncement of Kant’s spreads more 
light and more truth on the matter than the entire 
literature dealing with the theory of race. For 
this definition illumines itself and, like every 
truth (according to Spinoza), also its contrary. 
From this differentiation of Kant between schol- 
astic division and natural division, between title 
and the classification of law, the sociological 
criticism of the race problem has to take its start- 
ing point. The race theoreticians confound the 
scholastic division with the natural division, with- 
out noting the logical blunder they are making. 
They confuse a mere classification with a natural 
law. They commit a guaternio terminorum and 
a methodological blunder in that they potentiate 
a mere attribute like race to substance; and, more 
than that, they make race the driving force in 
world history. I recommend all race theoreticians 
to look up the passages dealing with the classifica- 
tory notion in Sigwart’s Logic. Sigwart has 
proved with compelling arguments the necessity 
for the provisional character of the classificatory 
notions. Provisional divisions, like variety, 
species, class, order, etc., merely relate that there 
are many peculiarities; but there may be also 
many common qualities. Only the supreme no- 
tion of species—Plato calls it ideas—Aristotle 
calls it form—Newton, conditions—Leibniz, re- 
lations—we call them laws—constitutes, accord- 
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ing to Sigwart, a model according to which the 
individual object forms itself everywhere and 
shows the stamp with which nature impregnates 
it. 

If race is only a principle of division, based on 
a method of thinking, as we believe it is, but not 
a law of history as the race theoreticians believe, 
then the racial divisions may be helpful in describ- 
ing and relating phenomena, but can never explain 
or predict what is to come, nor can they predeter- 
mine the future. To interpret history from the 
point of view of racial theory would have the 
same sociological value as to substitute Baedeker 
for the science of Geography, or to explain all 
historical happenings with descriptions of the 
wings of butterflies. 

That which the advocates of the dogma of race 
attribute to race, that is, to blood—namely, cer- 
tain potentialities, inclinations, permanent con- 
formations, bodily stigmata, and psychic disposi- 
tion—are in fact and truth nothing but instincts, 
that is acquired characteristics of function and 
organ in the immediate ancestral series. All ex- 
periences acquired by our ancestors that bear on 
the preservation or the injury of the species leave 
in us, as in the animals, traces, tendencies, inclina- 
tions to carry out useful acts and to avoid those 
that are harmful either to ourselves or to the 
species. ‘These instincts are not constant but vari- 
able quantities. If, as Lamarck and Darwin have 
shown, species and genera vary, how much more, 
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then, do races and varieties. That which varies 
admits of no compelling calculation of the future, 
hence no apodictic judgment. These dispositions, 
being accumulated and stored-up experiences of 
immediate and remote ancestors, are indeed he- 
reditary, as Spencer assumes. And this fact the 
race problem may take as a point of departure with 
some prospect of modest success. 

Certain varieties of human group behavior may, 
perhaps, be explained or, what is even more im- 
portant for science, predicted, if we classify hu- 
man groups according to such inherited instincts 
as depend upon the environment, food, climate, 
soil, occupation, education, in short, upon all con- 
ditions of nature and nurture. To be sure, such 
a classification, like every classification, according 
to Sigwart, would have a merely provisional, op- 
tional, even though orientating character. Thus 
we would classify as follows: race is bound up 
with blood and inherited instincts; people, with 
a common language; finally, nation, with com- 
mon historic experiences of incisive significance. 
Likewise, we classify (1) species: man, (2) race: 
white, negroid, mongoloid, (3) sub-species, vari- 
ant, variety: Aryan, Semite, etc. The last-named 
divisions have the validity of a nomenclature that 
is not binding yet broadly orientating. They are, 
philologically expressed, not a phonetic law, but 
anempiric rule; in terms of logic, not an apodictic 
judgment about a man to whom we ascribe a cer- 
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tain variation, but an assertion: “thus it is,” not 
“thus it must be.” 

It is easy enough to explain why the originally 
homogeneous human kind has been differentiated 
into three main races and hundreds of variants. 
These differentiations have been effected by mi- 
grations. Different climates produce different hu- 
man stocks. The tropical zone blackens the skin, 
the northern climate blanches it. Added to this 
we have differences in diet and, as has been most 
recently discovered, also in toxic substances. The 
latter color the skin of entire regions. Sexual 
selection is the determining factor in the differen- 
tiation of hair covering. Within these three prin- 
cipal races, differentiated according to the three 
principal climatic zones, various occupations and 
callings, division of labor, food, clothing, in short, 
cultural factors, split off hundreds of variants with 
diverse heredity and consequently clearly distin- 
guished for purposes of classification by typical 
marks. For the sake of easier orientation in time, 
we count by decades, centuries and millennia, in 
order to condense large divisions of time into one 
term by way of assistance to the memory, or we 
divide all history into antiquity, the middle ages, 
and modern times, in order to gain mental breath- 
ing spaces. Exactly in the same way, for the sake 
of a better survey and easier orientation, we 
classify the various human types with striking 
group characteristics as sub-species and call these, 
by a misuse of the term, races. 
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Race, that is to say, a constant type of hereditary 
instincts and group marks as regards appearance 
and habitus, is one of the many factors that con- 
stitute the nature of man. But it is neither che 
factor, as maintained by the race theorists, nor 
even a prominent fact, certainly not the common 
denominator of history. Geographic life condi- 
tions (Buckle), such as soil and climate, the con- 
ditions of production, which are placed in the 
foreground by Marx and Engels, finally and above 
all, the culture system, into which the individual 
grows,—these have an incomparably greater and 
more enduring influence upon man, upon the for- 
mation of his nature and the molding of his char- 
acter, than does the physiological transmigration 
of souls, social fate, the tragedy of human destiny, 
as asserted by the race theorists, that is to say, the 
influence of blood. Nothing is, therefore, more 
fallacious logically than the attempt to estimate 
the value of a civilized man from his blood alone. 
That is logical cannibalism, a regression into the 
psychic state of savagery of the human family. 

The only dogma which we may recognize as 
logically valid to-day, is the single origin of the 
entire human family. The old Adam myth tri- 
umphs. But also the Biblical division (Sem, 
Ham, Japhet) has been sustained. For there 
exist in fact and truth, in the sense conceived by 
Kant and supported by formal logic, only three 
races: the white or Caucasian race, negroids and 
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mongoloids. Differences in diet, toxic substances, 
climate, clothing, division of labor, and above all 
as Marx correctly saw, in the method of produc- 
tion, the class struggle, have differentiated us into 
hundreds of types and variants with more or less 
permanent physiological and psychological group 
characteristics. "These variants are falsely called 
race by the race theorists, which explains their 
excesses in argumentation. 

We social optimists doubt the vitality of the 
fashionable term race, and do not in the least de- 
spair of final victory for logical truth. As there 
is but one human family, so there is but one world, 
one God, and one truth. What to-day passes as 
“truth” in race theories is at best a diluted infusion 
of it, a weak substitute. In so far, however, as 
the race problem is politically exploited, it is noth- 
ing more nor less than scientific counterfeiting. 
For every word must have the genuine stamp of 
logic impressed upon it, in order to secure market 
currency and value. But logic rejects the fash- 
ionable concept of the day: race. The concept 
is falsely formed, falsely applied, and falsely car- 
ried over. ‘This word-coin must be removed from 
circulation. We scoff to-day at Greeks and Per- 
sians who despise all strangers as barbarians. What 
else do we do, when we impute race inferiority to 
every man whose appearance and perhaps be- 
havior differs somewhat from our own? Do we 
not thereby wound him psychically exactly as the 
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cannibal, in accordance with his instincts, mangled 
the stranger from another tribe? Or does the 
psychic rendering hurt the victim perhaps less? 

The political trinity of the French Revolution 
closed with the word: fraternity. This word, 
frequently sneered at as a phrase, has proved it- 
self true in the anatomical and physiological sense. 
Says Virchow: ‘When I view the entire history 
of mankind, I cannot escape the idea that we are 
all really brothers and sisters.” The meaning of 
history is manifestly not the creation of chasms 
and divisions among men, but their unification by 
means of the cement of religion for the hearts of 
men, of language for the people, of race for the 
instincts, of science for the mind, of imagination 
for art, and, finally, of the great common experi- 
ences for the nation. Race is a subordinate bond 
on a small scale, as religion, nation, people, and 
state are in the large. 

The American nation has succeeded to the 
world-historic role of perpetuating and keeping 
intact the traditions of the white race. The 
Greeks have transmitted to us art and science; the 
Romans, their law and the conception of the state 
(the Empire as state and the Catholic Church as 
faith); so Judaism has bequeathed to us the 
prophets, the Bible, and the one God. This legacy 
of antiquity to the white race now becomes 
the charge of Americans to administer as the 
treasurers of the white race. But since they are 
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at the same time amalgamating the other two races 
in the course of the Americanizing process, it 
follows that the God of history has manifestly 
predestined America to bring about the solution 
of the race problem as well. 


Chapter XII 


PUCIOLOGICAL OPTIMISM 


HE sociological treatment of a problem is 

directed primarily to those tacit assumptions 
that pass untested from mouth to mouth and de- 
rive their sanction from tradition, until some rest- 
less sociological inquirer discovers that the prob- 
lems really only begin where others see solutions. 
The mathematician presupposes space, time and 
number: the natural scientist the existence of a 
material universe subject to strictly causal laws; 
the theologian the existence of God; the jurist the 
institution of property, as finished, undebatable 
data or experiences. For the sociologist, on the 
other hand, all these resting places of thought are 
transformed into just so many question marks. 
For us, the phenomenon of authority is a social- 
psychological problem, indeed, more accurately, 
the central problem of group psychology. 

Human beings of all times and climes, from 
the moment of forming, (according to Spencer ) 
aggregates of over a hundred persons, absolutely 
cannot get along without social differentiation, 
without hierarchical gradation, or without a 
system of subordination and superiority. This is 
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an indisputable fact not merely of comparative 
ethnography and of general history, but also and 
preéminently it is the basic phenomenon of social 
psychology. The psychology of the crowd, dealt 
with by Sighele and Le Bon, and concerned with 
the suggestive effect of the leader upon his fol- 
lowers, of the orator upon his audience, of the 
founder of a religious sect upon his adherents, of 
the great artist or scholar upon their respective 
disciples,—this crowd psychology has its scientific 
backbone in the problem of authority. 

By “authority” we mean logically the “untested 
acceptance of another’s judgment.” To submit 
to authority implies the surrender of one’s own 
judgment in favor of another. It means refrain- 
ing from the expression of private judgment in 
view of the binding force of the judgment of per- 
sons, books or institutions recognized by us as 
bearers of authority. ‘The psychic basis of all 
need for authority is the belief in the superiority 
of those accepted by us as authorities, be they phys- 
ical or hyperphysical persons, works, or institu- 
tions. When we conform our thoughts and cor- 
responding actions to the command or counsel of 
authorities, either set up or consented to by us, 
these authorities become moving springs of our 
action. We subordinate in this case our own will 
to that of another, be that God or King, religious 
revelation, or secular law. What the authorities 
have felt before us we have to feel after them; 
what they have thought we have to think; what, 
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finally, they have willed, we have to will. They 
command, we obey. ‘The authorities fix the 
rules, norms and laws of thought, feeling and 
action. Those who submit to these authorities 
or to their bearers are but executive organs—the 
administrative arm, so to speak, where the author- 
ities represent the legislative. The authorities are 
organs for retarding or accelerating our will, as 
the case may be. They create the values of gen- 
eral validity. ‘They mint the coin, while their 
adherents merely put it in circulation. 

Whence, then, this voluntary enslavement and 
self-imposed guardianship of the entire human 
race? Since the beginning of authentic history 
we know of no people among whom there has not 
been in effect an above and a below, a cleavage 
between those who commanded and those who 
obeyed, those who ruled and those who served; 
in short, a social differentiation into classes. 
Should it be a mere accident that the aboriginal 
state of anarchy has everywhere yielded with ad- 
vancing civilization to externally regulated con- 
vention and law, to a more or less complicated, 
usually graduated system of subordination and 
superiority? Why do the forms of authority dif- 
fer according to conditions of climate and soil, 
exactly as do languages and religious beliefs, 
while the principle of authority appears all over 
the earth to be just as necessary and irresistible as 
the common logic that all languages contain 
within themselves? 
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If the craving of human nature for authority or 
support were only an historical category, that is, 
conditioned by space and time, consequently some- 
thing relative—a fortuitous result that might also 
have appeared as something else—then that “gen- 
eral consent” which has among all peoples and in 
all times and climes produced authority, would 
remain a sociological riddle. Examples of such 
authority are the subjection of children to parents 
(patris potestas), of pupils to teachers, of citizens 
to the state, of the faithful to their church, of the 
laymen to specialists, of common soldiers to offi- 
cers, of city dwellers to the officials, of political 
parties to their leaders. Without a subordination 
of the individual to a collectivity, the societal 
equilibrium among personalities as sensitive and 
responsive as we civilized men are would in the 
long run be impossible to maintain. At any rate, 
in the economy of the history of mankind the prin- 
ciple of authority plays the role of social regula- 
tor. In this sense I have characterized authority 
and anarchy as the two extremes of human asso- 
ciation. (Sinn des Daseins, p. 240.) I have de- 
fined these concepts as follows: Authority is the 
unifying, integrating, species-conserving prin- 
ciple, while anarchy is the dissolving, disintegrat- 
ing, species-injuring one. On the one hand altru- 
ism, on the other, egoism; on the one hand the 
general interest of the race, on the other, the 
special interest of the individual. 

The fundamental conflict of human history is 
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the perennial opposition between the individual 
and the race, between personality and community. 
Personality resists the engulfing and leveling 
effects of authority, the more stubbornly and con- 
fidently as time goes on. The theme of modern 
history since the Renaissance, the age of Human- 
ism and the Reformation, is the struggle for per- 
sonality, for autonomy against heteronomy, for 
individuality against authority. 

Over against the political slogan of Stahl, 
“Authority, not majority,” there stands sharply 
and irreconcilably that of Fichte: “Be a personal- 
ity,” the “Individual” of Stirner, and the “Super- 
man” of Nietzsche. In the first position, the in- 
terests of the race are asserted just as one-sidedly 
at the expense of the individual, as in the other the 
interests of the individual are placed in the fore- 
ground quite divorced from those of the race. 
The antitheses, authority and anarchy, commun- 
ism and individualism, race interests and indi- 
vidual interests, are always formulated by the 
dogmatic adherents of the respective philosophies 
as an exclusive alternative: esther authority or 
anarchy. No third possibility is presented. But 
a sociological treatment of the problem of author- 
ity will no more admit of the bias on the right 
than on the left. Where doctrinaire antagonists 
see only an advent “either . . . or,” the socio- 
logical observer discerns a cooler “both .. . 
and.”” The problem of authority involves, then, a 
reconciliation of opposites. Lacking all authority 
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the human family could no more be educated and 
guided than it could be by means of an authority 
that smothers and levels down all personality. 
Bolshevism as a philosophy was wrecked upon the 
problem of authority. The place of Czar Nich- 
olas was taken by Lenin. ‘The human race can 
never permanently come to rest at extremes, for 
every societal principle carried to its logical limit 
upsets the equilibrium and finally succumbs to its 
own anemic one-sidedness. Thusithe communistic 
historian, Hyppolite Castille once wrote: “The 
principle of authority is a perpetual safeguard 
of human society.” Robespierre was a remarkable 
man not on account of his gifts and virtues, but 
because of his sense of authority. In fact, even 
predatory states, like the Filibusters, find them- 
selves forced to set up and obey authorities. ‘This 
psychic urge to social organization, which breaks 
forth with elemental force even where personality 
is in inner revolt against whatever species of 
authority, proves unmistakably that the problem 
of authority, exactly like the problem of faith, its 
twin sister, concerns not historical but psycholog- 
ical categories. ‘That the Bolshevists had to sub- 
stitute for the dictatorship from above one from 
below, is a classical example for the sociology of 
authority. The World War is a kind of Labora- 
tory for Sociologists. 

In his posthumous Dialogues concerning Na- 
tural Religion, Hume has shown that the religious 
urge of the human race represents the same kind 
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of psychological necessity as was later asserted 
by Kant for the metaphysical need in human na- 
ture. Now I wish to set alongside of the religious 
and metaphysical needs a third fundamental at- 
tribute of original human nature with its race 
experience, namely, the need for authority. 
Schleiermacher, Goethe and Feuerbach have re- 
duced religious impulse to an effective necessity ; 
Kant has referred the metaphysical impulse to a 
necessity of thought. Similarly I propose to dem- 
onstrate the need of authority in original human 
nature as a necessity of purpose, as an economy of 
the will, as an expression of the law of least effort. 
The temporal and local elements in religion, we 
know, are but the creed; but what is universal in 
all religions, that which represents their eternal 
aspect, is the irresistible urge of human nature to 
create gods for itself, to overthrow old ones only 
to replace them with new ones. An exact parallel 
is presented in the evolution of the numberless 
languages, dialects and idioms in their relation to 
the one dominating logic. ‘The laws of logic, 
which are common to all men and even to animals, 
rest upon just such a psychic urge as does the 
structure of the religious idea. 

The forms of authority are only historically 
necessary, but the principle of authority is psycho- 
logically necessary. The species-preserving in- 
stinct of the human race demands imperatively 
that authority as such be established. But what 
kinds of authority are to be set up or acknowl- 
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edged, is conditioned by time and place. It de- 
pends on soil and climate, fauna and flora, topog- 
raphy and, finally on historical factors. The forms 
of authority as historical categories are varied, 
exactly as are the forms of divine worship or the 
grammatical forms and phonetic symbols of the 
various languages. But the same irresistible im- 
pulse of human nature, which by psychological 
necessity has led to the formation of language and 
of religion as such, was also at work to produce 
from inner necessity the principle of authority 
as the social regulator. 

In my book, Sinn des Daseins, pp. 240-271, I 
attempted a psycho-genetic derivation of the prin- 
ciple of authority, by demonstrating that fear, 
imitation and insight are the three ascending 
forms in which the principle of authority reveals 
itself in history. Here I am concerned with lay- 
ing bare a still deeper layer of the principle of © 
authority by ignoring for the moment the manner 
in which the principle manifests itself in history 
and asking: How is the problem of authority to 
be grasped sociologically? Why do men surren- 
der their original freedom and unrestraint in 
speech and thought, in feeling and action, by sub- 
jecting themselves voluntarily, in speaking to the 
rules of grammar, in thinking to the laws of logic, 
and, in acting, either to the legal or to the moral 
codes? The progressive restraint of the individ- 
ual on the part of the collective whole, to which 
the individual adheres either of his own accord or 
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under compulsion by the state, is a striking char- 
acteristic of every highly developed system of 
civilization. A sociological explanation is de- 
manded for this voluntary fettering of the modern 
man, who has conquered for himself political and 
religious liberty, freedom of press and speech, by 
violent revolutionary convulsions after centuries 
of struggle, and who none the less submits with- 
out struggle in his speech, thought, feeling and 
action to the innumerable dictates of grammar 
and logic, of use and wont, of convention and law, 
of etiquette and fashion, lest he be considered an 
outcast. If with advancing civilization men gen- 
erally have left the state of anarchy in the wilder- 
ness or the desert, only to impose upon themselves 
a multitude of controls in a governmentally 
ordered state, deep-lying motives must have been 
effective to account for such a surrender of orig- 
inal freedom for a manifold restraint of the indi- 
vidual within a closed system of civilization. The 
historical category of authority, which has hither- 
to supported itself upon common sense and justi- 
fied its sociological existence on the ground that 
all known civilized peoples have instituted and 
honored some sort of authority, must in the last 
instance be reduced to a psychological category, 
to an irresistible psychic urge, evidenced in the 
fact that the need for authority represents an in- 
alienable characteristic of original human nature. 
We have to do, accordingly, with the psycholog- 
ical and beyond that with the biological and 
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sociological foundation of the principle of author- 
ity. 
One of those heritages of the race to the indi- 
vidual is the social regulator of the authority prin- 
ciple, which I wish to interpret as an economy of 
the will. As Ernst Mach has derived all science 
and logic on the basis of the economy of thought, 
so I would like to justify the principle of author- 
ity as a function in the economy of the will, and 
thereby to raise this principle to the rank of a 
psychological category in the same sense in which 
Hume has accomplished this for the religious 
problem. Nietzsche once said, anticipating the 
pragmatism of James: “True means adapted to 
the existence of man.” The belief in authorities 
is in this sense, like every belief, an expression of 
the confidence with which we approach the bearer 
of the authority—a man, a tradition, an institu- 
tion, a dogma, or a commandment. All belief in 
authority is inseparably bound up with the nature 
of belief or acceptance of the opinions or traditions 
of others. In the absence of confidence in those 
truths that the preceding generation transmits to 
that which succeeds it in the form of firm convic- 
tions and irrefragible doctrines, each generation 
would have to start anew. But that would violate 
the law of parsimony in nature by a useless ex- 
penditure of energy. Where a tradition of our 
ancestors has been tested, or where the counsels 
or direct commands issued in authoritative 
quarters in the common interest have been found 
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helpful, they have a claim to credibility and con- 
fidence. What has proved useful a hundred times 
in the past, admits the conclusion that the future 
will in that respect resemble the past, and thus it 
is understandable that Herbert Spencer, for ex- 
ample, saw in ancestor worship the origin of all 
religious feelings. Ancestor worship, veneration 
of the dead, of the departed souls of one’s own 
ancestors, and hero worship, are psychologically 
most intimately related. The departed souls leave 
us their oral commands or written testaments and 
contribute to mold the will of their descendants 
by the force of their authority. The deceased 
ancestors or heroes are not only the first represen- 
tatives, in point of time, of the principle of 
authority, but also the most effective sources of 
authority in the present. Whoever holds sacred 
the memory of his fathers or national heroes, de- 
termines his own actions preferably in accordance 
with the ideals to which they aspired. Author- 
ities in this form are veritable stereotypes of the 
will. Ancestor worship is probably the most rigid 
form of authority, for the intent of the dead is 
a judgment from which there is no appeal. The 
deceased cannot be contraverted. Thus are 
evolved, particularly in feudal stocks with great. 
family tradition, veritable chains of social heritage 
which act so effectively as motives of authority 
as frequently to crush the individual personalities 
by the excess of familial authority. 

What the continuity of family tradition and 
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veneration of ancestors mean for the individual, 
the three testaments mean as manifestations of the 
supreme authority—God—for the three mono- 
theistic religions, and constitutions and legislation 
for political organizations. AJl these centers of 
authority represent, so to speak, summaries of 
social will-motives. Every authority is an ap- 
paratus of inhibiting or inciting the will—a for- 
mula for abbreviated confidence. The individual 
is absolutely unable to carry out every one of his 
actions quite independently, merely out of his own 
voluntary decision. It is, indeed, agreeable to his 
love of ease, a parallel to the law of inertia in 
nature to act as his authorities advise or command 
him to act, irrespective of whether these be paren- 
tal or religious, political or social authorities, in- 
stead of deliberating for himself every time, and 
accepting along with the choice the pain inevi- 
tably connected with it. 

What Mach says of prejudice is valid also of 
authority, if we pass from intellect to will, from 
thinking to acting: z¢ is a reflex movement in the 
realm of the will. Authorities are centers of 
power and summaries of will, stereotypes of ac- 
tion, which serve as convenient sources of judg- 
ment to those individuals, who submit to the au- 
thorities in question and infinitely facilitate their 
own choosing and testing. Not every individual 
placed in the exigencies of life has in himself 
the capacity to choose correctly between two possi- 
bilities for his weal or woe. Without authorities 
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not only to think in advance for them but es- 
pecially to will and to act for them in advance, 
human beings would, like Buridan’s ass, starve 
spiritually between two bundles of hay. As it is, 
however, man in his average daily routine refers 
his acts of will to the particular centers of power 
or motivations respected by him as authorities. 
He goes to church as his religious affiliation de- 
mands, to the polls as the state or his party re- 
quires of him, to his occupational duties according 
to the dictates of his professional moral code; 
he walks and stands, drives and rides, salutes and 
smiles, as use and wont, convention and etiquette, 
fashion and good form dictate. By far the larg- 
est part of all of man’s indifferent actions—the 
Stoics called these adiaphora—take place in ac- 
cordance with the requirements of the numberless 
centers of authority, whether it be the written law 
of the state or the unwritten law of social ethics 
and morality. And it is well thus. For these 
convenient stereotypes of the will relieve our will 
power and liberate it for truly important moral 
tasks, which only the individual can achieve. Au- 
thorities as reflex movements in the realm of hu- 
man action save us in perhaps go per cent of cases 
the superfluous effort of an independent quest for 
motive sources and of a choice between competing 
motives. As in our prejudices we follow the 
pioneer thinking and feeling of others, so in ac- 
cepting authority we follow their willing. What 
prejudice means in a logical sense, whether for 
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good or ill, authority means in the ethical field, for 
good or ill, namely, a kind of antecedent will. As 
in prejudice one abdicates his thinking in defer- 
ence to another who has prejudged for us, so in 
authority one abdicates his will in deference to 
others who have already willed in advance and 
thereby have shown us the way. The utility in 
this psychological category of authority is the 
enormous relief it offers to our daily acts of will. 
The slogan of the pragmatist James is: power to 
work. As a scientific formula saves me the effort 
of going through the entire process of thought 
which has been reduced to this formula as its com- 
mon denominator, so that every scientific formula 
is an extraordinary relief to human memory, ex- 
actly so it is with the various centers of authority 
that serve as motive sources for our action, that is, 
relieve our wil], What the sciences are for think- 
ing, authorities are for action. 

The forms of authority vary and disappear, but 
the principle of authority as psychological cate- 
gory endures. 

Having revealed the authority principle in its 
useful capacity as biological function, we now 
have to discuss the historic bearers of this prin- 
ciple. The authoritarian function is biologically 
necessary; the bearers of this function, however, 
are historically determined, that is, conditioned 
by climate and topography, myth and tradition at 
a given time and place. 

What the principle of self-preservation means 
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for the individual, the principle of authority 
means for the preservation of the race. Though 
the individual may behave according to whim and 
Caprice, inclination and temperament, impulse 
and mood, in the practical conduct of life, the 
race may not. The societal principle of self-pres- 
ervation imperiously demands the setting up of 
rules and canons, norms and laws, which exclude 
individual preference. The collective whole is- 
sues public commands, to which the individual 
has unresistingly to submit, failing which he is 
subject either to physical punishment or to moral 
ostracism. Such commanders or lawmakers, who 
force under their sway the individuals that volun- 
tarily or under compulsion come under their im- 
peratives, are known as authorities. Wherever the 
dominating will of preéminent personalities, such 
as, founders of religions, law-givers, despots, 
prophets, apostles, geniuses, heretics, or leaders 
of sects, sets up general rules of behavior, which 
are faithfully accepted and followed, there, as we 
have shown, stereotypes of will are formed, which 
affect the particular individuals through use and 
habituation in the course of centuries with almost 
automatic certainty. The normal, that is, the sub- 
missive average individual, acts as a rule in con- 
formity to the dictates of his family tradition, his 
environment, his church or state authorities. By 
means of the principle of authority, which repre- 
sents a perpetual biological safeguard for the 
preservation of the human species, a certain uni- 
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formity, indeed a beneficial identity among the 
activities of human groups is affected, which 
forms a natural counterpoise against the anarchic 
will of the individual. 

Those functions of order that elevate man above 
the beast may all be classed as autonomy of the 
human racial intelligence. Sense images, which 
enter our sphere of perception in thousandfold 
variations, are received by us civilized men from 
the outside world exactly as by animals, savages, 
idiots and children. But only we are capable, by 
means of our logical categories, to introduce into 
this apparent confusion of isolated atoms of im- 
pressions that conclusive order which is found in 
astrophysics and in the descriptive natural sciences. 

Against this stressing of the principle of au- 
thority it might be objected that in our age of 
autonomy of the human personality it is the part 
of boldness to break a lance for the alleged anti- 
quated and scrapped principle of authority. My 
answer is that although the forms of authority 
change and are transmuted with time, as we be- 
lieve we have demonstrated, the biological selec- 
tive principle of authority as social regulator of 
the preservation of the human species is immut- 
able. The historic bearers of authority come and 
go, but the sociological category of authority 
abides immovable in the flux of time. For in 
reality Europe was never more in need of author- 
ity than in the post-war period. What constitutes 
Lenin’s importance in Russia is the center of au- 
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thority that he represents. The Fascism in Italy 
and Spain, the Ku-Klux-Klan movement in 
America are the extremes and caricatures of this 
movement. 

The historic bearers of authority are either per- 
sonalities and their traditions, or public institu- 
tions. Ancestor and hero worship stand at the 
threshold not only of all religion, but also of all 
authority. For that reason, the parental power 
(patris potestas) is the original bearer of all au- 
thority. God himself is mythologically personi- 
fied as father of the human race (God, the 
Father), and eminent monarchs are glorified as 
father of their country (Lorenzo de Medici), 
thereby assuming the highest rank as bearers of 
authority. The elders and church fathers have 
always been privileged sources of authority. The 
historic bearers of authority are: (1) the parental; 
(2) the divine; (3) the sacerdotal; (4) the royal; 
(5) the governmental-military; (6) the legal; 
(7) the scholastic; (8) the scientific authority. 

Authority is the quiescent, persistent, assured 
character of the general will, in contrast to the 
fluctuating, fleeting, and arbitrary character of 
the individual will. Authority is in all its bearers 
the representative of the collective will of man- 
kind, which supports itself for the most part upon 
the race experience of past generations, as over 
against the unconsidered impulse of the individ- 
ual. The eternal tragedy of man is his restless 
oscillation between self-preservation, which 
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pushes him to the forceful assertion of his self- 
interest, and the preservation of the species, which 
urges him to surrender his own will in deference 
to the collective will. And this collective will is 
symbolized by the successive bearers of the author- 
ity principle. 

The later historic sources of authority are found 
in the decalogue, the ten tablet legislation of 
Solon, the twelve tablets of Sulla, the three testa- 
ments of the monotheistic religions, the Roman 
law, empire, and papacy, councils and synods, 
laws and constitutions, parliaments and govern- 
ments. The concrete authority of the father, 
which survives as a last vestige in “God the 
Father,” “holy father,” “father of the country,” 
“little father Czar,” is everywhere being attenu- 
ated into impersonal institutions and legislations. 
The personal source of authority embodied in 
the “royal will” gives way in the ascending his- 
torical rhythm to the impersonal “public weal.” 
The principle of authority, too, is democratized. 
Since the great French Revolution, heteronomy is 
replaced, the more completely as time goes on, by 
autonomy. Washington, Franklin or Lincoln are, 
for example, the bearers of democratic authority. 

The bearers of authority are no longer imposed 
from above, but are elected from below, and that 
means self-determination in contrast to alien con- 
trol. Laws as impersonal sources of authority are 
to-day no longer forced upon us by a foreign will, 
whether of ancestors or heroes, of gods or despots, 
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of councils or synods, whose composition has not 
been determined by the soverign will of the 
people; but they are enacted by legislative bodies 
which in constitutionally governed states, repre- 
sent in the last instance the popular will (the 
President in America). All enfranchised citizens 
are co-enactors of those laws, to which they sub- 
mit so much more willingly as these laws repre- 
sent not alien commands but self-given commands. 
For this reason, in the pre-war time, the constitu- 
tionally governed states were, despite all their 
liberties, and presumably even because of them, 
better disciplined than the clay-footed giant Rus- 
sia, where a shadow authority had to support 
itself upon fear and imitation—motives pertain- 
ing to an historically outgrown phase of the evolu- 
tion of the principle of authority, rather than 
upon insight, as the modern autonomous princi- 
ple of authority demands. No state has proved to 
be so decayed and internally undermined, as the 
Russian. Even the ruined Germany remained 
firm as a state organization. And Russia col- 
lapsed like a house of cards, because it was not a 
constitutionally governed state. 

With the spread of the knowledge of nature, 
the mythological form of authority everywhere 
yields to the logical. So, too, with the rise of 
commerce and industry, the mystical representa- 
tives of authority retire to make room for con- 
sciously instituted bearers of authority. The cult 
of Lenin in Russia is a retrogression toward that 
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political mysticism which is hereditarily char- 
acteristic of the Russian nature. 

Natural and moral laws are valid absolutely, 
but the social imperatives of authority only rela- 
tively, for they are conditioned as to time and 
place. They establish not rigid laws but only 
tendencies or volitional inclinations of human 
nature. Mathematical or logical (“eternal’’) 
truths are necessary postulates of thought; au- 
thorities, however, are only postulates of the will, 
establishing a disposition. Their validity depends 
upon the complete realization of their object. If 
the bearers of authority have failed to conceive or 
to realize those ideals in whose service they stand 
and as the living incarnation of which they have 
been instituted, their commands have no indis- 
putable compulsive character. Postulates of pur- 
pose can be annulled at any moment when they 
no longer adequately fulfill their functions. Our 
present day bearers of authority are subject to 
public control for the reason that, as functionaries 
of the collective whole, they have to give evidence 
in their public conduct that the center of confi- 
dence and power, vicariously placed in their 
hands, shall continuously remain justified. For- 
merly, the authority had only to command, the in- 
dividual only to obey. To-day, however, the 
bearers of authority are of our own establishing; 
consequently, their actions are subject to public 
criticism exactly as they have proceeded out of the 
public confidence. As the historic fact that men 
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have destroyed images and idols only to fashion 
over new gods, compels us to infer that the concept 
of god represents a spiritual necessity of human 
nature in its cultural evolution, precisely in the 
same way that the fact that old authorities are 
overthrown only to permit new ones to be erected 
in their stead, irresistibly enforces the conclusion 
that authority represents a social-psychological 
necessity. 

For America the national heroes Washington, 
Franklin, and Lincoln are the bearers of the na- 
tional idea of authority. Their names are cele- 
brated by the nation as in the Middle Ages were 
those of saints and in the feudal, militaristic 
period those of heroes. This respect for his au- 
thorities protects the American citizens from loss 
of restraint and direction. America furnishes in 
her form of democracy the pattern of an authority 
constituted by the free choice of her citizens. 
Bossuet is confirmed in his dictum that: where 
everyone may do as he likes, no one may do as he 
likes; where no one is master, everyone is master; 
where everyone is master, everyone is slave. 

The way out of this slavery toward an authority 
- sociologically established, is pointed by the doc- 
trines of social optimism here developed. 


Chapter XIII 


FEMINISM AND OPTIMISM 


ERACLITUS?’ formula of the “eternal flux 

of all things” is applicable, likewise, to hu- 

man purposes. Every advanced individual as well 

as every highly developed civilized people sets up 

for itself some kind of lofty aim. But the con- 

tents of these ideals are subject to manifold 

changes. A sociology of the genesis of ideals 
must follow up their historic roots. 

What one people regards as “taboo,” as sacred 
“touch-me-not,” may be scorned by a neighbor- 
ing people as a foolish custom. Under certain 
conditions, moreover, one and the same people 
may, after two or three generations, degrade to 
the rank of an idol what for the ancestors was a 
divinity. Ideals wither, fade, collapse. They 
perish in a twilight of idols in order to make room 
for a twilight of the gods. Even the single indi- 
vidual in the formation of his own ideals passes 
through profound changes. That for which in 
our juvenile exuberance we would have met death 
with flaming enthusiasm, sometimes appears to us 
in mature age as a childish whim, if not as foolish — 


wilfulness. 
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A sociology of the formation of human ideals 
has to distinguish between content and form of the 
ideals. The objects and contents of the ideals may 
suffer change. The feelings, however, which 
everywhere make for the creation of ideals, persist 
unchanged. There are typically recurrent forms 
of those supreme formulations of aim and of 
values that underly every formation of ideals. 
That which, among savages and_ barbarians, 
springs from pure fear, is sublimated among civ- 
ilized peoples into reverence. 

What feast-days and holidays signify for the 
individual on a small scale, ideals signify on a 
large scale for both individuals and nations. Vol- 
taire’s famous remark about God, the highest ideal 
of mankind, that “if God did not exist, he would 
have to be invented,” holds true of all human 
ideal-making. Every ideal, however singular it 
may seem to us to-day, is better than none. Ab- 
sence of an ideal has an enervating, paralyzing, 
life-denying effect, while the projection of an aim 
invigorates our energies and enhances our joy in 
existence. Ideals are, as it were, the indicator on 
the balance-beam of our psychic equilibrium. 

The naturalist is concerned with ideas or laws 
that are realized in the world about us. The social 
scientist, on the other hand, deals with purposes 
and values, that involve a task, a demand, a 
“shall.” The former is at home in the existing 
world, whose regulative principles he seeks to 
discover; while the latter is at home only in the 
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world of values. The one formulates existential 
judgments, the other, value judgments. Nature 
is at bottom devoid of values. A roach is of no 
less importance to the zodlogist in his classificatory 
procedure than a hawk, nor isa thistle less signifi- 
cant to the botanist than a rose. ‘The scale of 
values has reference only to human judgments, 
actions or sentiments. It applies to values of 
beauty no less than to those of morality and of 
truth. Corresponding to the three kingdoms of 
nature there exist, in the world of values, three 
groups of ideals: the aesthetic, the logical, and 
the ethical. Beauty, truth, and justice are the 
names of the three foundation pillars supporting 
every advanced system of civilization. Ideals of 
beauty are to be realized in art, ideals of truth 
are the aim of science and of religion, proceeding 
by different roads, while the ideals of justice are 
to be made manifest in society and the state. To 
trace these ideals to their source and to reveal them 
in their genesis, is the task of a sociology of the 
development of ideals (ideal-formation). 
However manifold the changes to which the 
contents of these ideals are subject in the process 
of history, there always remains a certain basic 
stock of supreme human valuations, which ever 
reappears with regular recurrence. A sociology of 
human ideal-formation must listen for its rhythm 
and consider the question whether throughout the 
flux of contents there obtains a constancy of form 
in the creation of ideals. It should remember 
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the magnificent epigram of Taine: “Without a 
philosophy, the scholar is but an artisan and the 
artist but a buffoon.” 

By virtue of the inherently anthropomorphic 
nature of human thought, ideals are symbolized 
in great personalities—whether these be person- 
ally conceived gods or actual or imaginary heroes 
who are gradually transformed into gods in the 
popular imagination. Gods and heroes are then 
invested with those attributes that represent the 
top of the scale of values of the particular people 
at a given period. Thus Zeus and the entire 
Olympic company reflect the Hellenic national 
character with its highest standards of value, as 
Jupiter mirrors the Roman, and Jehovah the 
Jewish type. Among the predominantly aesthetic 
Greeks, God is beautiful, as Hegel once observed; 
among the practical Romans he is useful, while 
among the ethically disposed Jews he is sublime. 

As the gods take first rank within the construc- 
tion of human ideals, so heroes rank second. The 
type of hero visioned by the popular imagination 
at any given time is most intimately bound up with 
the dominant standards of value. In warlike 
periods the cult of physical force predominates, 
and hence fructifies most effectively the popular 
imagination in its ideal-creating function. The 
ideal of such a period is the military hero. When 
religious sentiments come to pronounced expres- 
sion, so that populations are seized by an irrepres- 
sible need for salvation, as at the time of the rise of 
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Christianity, the cult of physical force gives way 
to the cult of the soul; the new ideal is no longer 
the hero but the savior, the redeemer, the founder 
of a new religion. When, finally, economic in- 
terests come to occupy the foreground, as is the 
case in our western European-American civiliza- 
tion since the rise of capitalistic production, the 
ablest and most efficient individuals in every field 
of artistic, scientific and economic production be- 
come the bearers of the formation of human 
ideals. 

At the center of veneration, while life moves 
on the up-grade, there stands the hero. During 
revolutions it is the leader. In the ascetically at- 
tuned Middle Ages, with their glorification of 
suffering, the ideal type was the saint. Since the 
predominance of the capitalistic era, with its 
strong emphasis upon economic values, a new 
factor in the sphere of human ideal-construction 
appears. This is the gifted or talented individual, 
the able, the eminent, in short, the most efficient, 
in whatever field. of effort. “A free field for 
ability.” The genius of the strategist or the 
ecclesiastical saint, to whom former ages were 
wont to look up with devout reverence, no longer 
occupies the idealizing popular imagination as 
exclusively as it did in earlier historic epochs. To- 
day, technicians of aviation, like Zeppelin or 
Blériot, inventors like Edison or Marconi, polar 
explorers and powerful captains of industry, com- 
pete in our scale of values with military heroes and 
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saints. Rockefeller, Morgan and Ford, Krupp 
and Armstrong, Thyssen and Loucheur, are re- 
garded by not a few as ideal types. We to-day 
erect monuments to poets and sages, inventors and 
discoverers, artists and great men of action, exactly 
as did the Middle Ages to its saints, and antiquity 
to its heroes. ‘The ideal types of antiquity ad- 
vanced to the rank of demi-gods, those of the 
Middle Ages were canonized and promoted into 
the realm of the angels, while those of the present 
time are elevated in the political sphere into 
national heroes and in the economic sphere into 
world champions. 

The ideal type of woman is likewise subject 
to manifold changes. Goddesses and heroines re- 
flect the loftiest values that any given culture 
system accords to the ideal feminine type. Witness 
Juno and Helen in Greek mythology and Eve in 
the Semitic. Biblical figures, like Deborah and 
Shulamite, not to speak of the matriarchs, reveal 
an exalted conception of the ideal feminine type. 
Finally, in the God-mother, in the Catholic cult 
of Mary, we are confronted with the supreme ex- 
emplification of idealized femininity. Semiramis 
and the Queen of Sheba, Catherine and Maria 
Theresa represent the type of feminine ruler, 
while Sappho and Hypatia of Alexandria typify 
the pinnacle of imaginative and philosophic gen- 
ius in women. By the side of these, the imagina- 
tion of the Greek enlightenment period was 
kindled by the graceful figures of Aspasia and of 
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the courtesan Lais, who is able to ensnare even the 
philosopher Aristippus, even though he meets her 
with the defiant retort: “I possess, but I cannot be 
possessed.” 

When social life is on the decline, ascetic ideals 
like abstinence, self-restraint, other-worldliness, 
self-sacrifice, devotion and renunciation, repre- 
sent the highest level on the scale of human values. 
At such a time, penitents, nuns, martyrs, above all, 
saints, will occupy the highest rank among ideal 
feminine types. In the Maid of Orleans, the 
hero-type is combined with the saint-type. The 
heroic legends of the Germans glorify the vital, 
exuberant type of woman, brimming with life, 
like the figure of Brunhilde, while the French 
troubadours used to sing of the gracious, fragrant, 
delicate qualities in the feminine nature. The 
Germanic ideal of woman prefers the masculine 
and the muscular, while the Latin ideal inclines 
toward the feminine and the nervous types. To 
the present day, the Anglo-Saxon woman excels 
in physical development, in play and sport, while 
the French woman distinguishes herself in the 
rule of the salon, in grace of movement, and in 
the subtlety of her causerie. 

The modern female type, it is true, approaches 
that ideal formation which dominates our entire 
age. It is the cult of achievement. Sonia Kova- 
levsky or Madame Curie, Jane Addams or Rosa 
Luxemburg have nothing whatever in common 
with the ideal female type of former centuries. 
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They are neither heroines nor graces, neither 
saints nor martyrs, neither champions of sport nor 
queens of the drawing room. And yet, ambitious 
ones everywhere look up tothem. In our scheme 
of ideals we no longer pay homage, as did the 
Greeks, to the cult of bodily strength, expressed 
in the figures of Penthesilea and Atalanta. Nor, 
on the other hand, do we worship at the shrine of 
beauty alone, as immortalized by the poets of all 
nations and times. Ours is the cult of efficiency, 
of capacity for achievement, of eminent ability, 
and of work in the service of civilization. The 
sociology of ideal-formation establishes the pro- 
position that while the contents of ideals change, 
their forms cling inseparably to man’s original 
nature. Every age pays homage to such ideals as 
are suited to its economic system and to its social 
organization. 

Woman is esteemed at her highest value in 
America. Just for that reason America needs no 
feminist movement as Europe does, especially 
since the American woman is socially supreme. 

The progress made by feminism in recent 
centuries may be historically shown by the follow- 
ing sociological symptoms. According to the con- 
ception of the ancient world, slaves, women, and 
children were devoid of rights. In medieval phi- 
losophy no legal status was provided for women. 
It is true, the troubadours and the German Min- 
nesingers maintained a poetic cult of women and 
paid homage to feminine grace. But the medieval 
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church took an indifferent if not a negative posi- 
tion toward the rights of women. The greatest 
philosopher of the Catholic Church was Thomas 
Aquinas, whose philosophy was renewed, in fact 
galvanized, by Pope Pius IX at the close of the 
last century and set up as the pattern for present- 
day Catholic philosophy. It was he who decided 
the favorite medieval controversy, whether ani- 
mals and women were endowed with a soul, in the 
affirmative. For the rights of the child this view 
of the world had no understanding whatever. 
Even slavery was regarded as a self-evident legal 
institution. 

The Renaissance and the Reformation made 
inroads upon this stronghold on behalf of the 
rights of women, children and slaves. In the 
Florence of the fourteenth century woman played 
a prominent role in art, philosophy and science. 
Dante’s Beatrice represents the decisive step to- 
ward the glorification of the new ideal of woman. 
Petrarch proclaims the new cult of woman. 
Woman occupies the center of interest in Boccac- 
cio’s Decameron. ‘The greatest writer of the 
period, Leon Battista Alberti, who has been cele- 
brated as the very type of universal genius, places 
the cultured woman in the foreground of literary 
interest. Lucrezia Borgia stamped her person- 
ality upon the age of Renaissance Fascism, no less 
than did her brother Caesar Borgia impose his. 

In France, as early as the sixteenth century, 
woman dominated the literary salons, where even 
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then the philosophy of Descartes, the greatest of 
French philosophers was discussed, just as to-day 
in the Paris salons is debated the philosophy of 
Henri Bergson, whose first followers and apostles 
were the ladies of the Faubourg St. Germain, the 
Catholic-aristocratic quarter of Paris. For cen- 
turies in France, the boudoirs and salons, in which 
woman bears the sceptre, set the standard in mat- 
ters aesthetic. A French grande dame of the six- 
teenth century, in whose salon the philosophy of 
Descartes was discussed, when asked whether she 
was able to follow the difficult discussion, an- 
swered wittily: “I apply the same method as to 
the fashionable card game ]’?Hombre—I study it 
not in order to play it but only to be able to watch | 
the players intelligently.” (At that time card- 
playing by ladies was just as shocking as smoking 
was a generation ago. ) 

But where woman had attained in public opin- 
ion so important a position, the doctrine sanc- 
tioned by the Middle Ages that women had no 
souls, was no longer tenable. For, were there not 
learned women, like Isotte in Italy and a certain 
world-famous philologist in Holland, who carried 
on disputations in Latin with the foremost scholars 
of her time! At the court of Louis XIV, the roz 
soleil, the women wielded the sceptre behind the 
scenes of the world theatre. Mme. de Maintenon 
was the illegitimate, though none-the-less actual 
ruler of France. In England, Holland, Austria, 
and Russia, there were not merely illegitimate but 
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also legitimate queens of a high order. Among 
these were Queen Elizabeth and her rival, Mary 
Stuart, and recently Queen Victoria, whose qual- 
ities as rulers were so preéminent that history 
speaks of an Elizabethan and a Victorian period. 
Russia had her Catherine, Austria her Maria 
Theresa—trulers of the first rank. In the face of 
these female monarchical figures on a grand scale, 
the medieval myth of the inferiority of woman 
over against man could no longer be justified. 
Even the most scanty logic sufficed to show that if 
women are intelligent enough to be queens, em- 
presses and czarinas on a grand scale, they surely 
must be conceded the qualities requisite merely for 
full citizenship in the country. 

Nevertheless, the great French Revolution did 
not produce by far the sweeping political conse- 
quences for the legal emancipation of women that 
resulted from the revolutions of 1917 and 1918 
in Russia and Germany, where the women won 
the full active and passive franchise. The mills 
of God grind surely but exceedingly slowly. 
Centuries are needed for the raging waters of his- 
tory to burst with elemental force through all the 
dikes of prejudice. 

Women had to prove to men that they were 
capable of great achievement, not only passively 
but also creatively. This is shown first by Mme. 
de Staél who as a writer rose to such world emi- 
nence that through her friend Friedrich Schlegel 
she exerted a decisive influence upon the entire 
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romantic movement. The proof was furnished, 
again, by the French woman philosopher, Sophie 
St. Germain, who achieved a position of honor 
among thinkers in France, much as did George 
Eliot, the novelist and friend of the philosophic 
historian George Lewes, in England. In Germany 
great women of the romantic period, such as 
Henrietta Hertz, the friend of Schleiermacher, 
Rachel Levin and Mme. de Stein, the friends of 
Goethe, Bettina von Arnim, and others, broke 
down thoroughly the prejudice against women, 
who had been traditionally disparaged as uncrea- 
tive. Added to this was the fact that the great 
English philosopher, John Stuart Mill, admittedly 
owed his best thought to his friend, Mrs. Taylor, 
and the further fact that the second greatest phi- 
losopher of France, Auguste Comte, founder of 
French positivism, made of his friend Cothilde de 
Vaux a cult similar to Dante’s cult of Beatrice. 
Also as artists women dominated public opin- 
ion, and not only in the theater. Ever since 
Adrienne Lecouvreur, the tragédiennes Rachel, 
Sarah Bernhardt, and Eleanore Duse, have vir- 
tually dominated the stage. They have thus con- 
vinced public opinion that under certain circum- 
stances women may possess more “soul” than men, 
so that the medieval fiction of the chattel status 
of woman has to be finally scrapped. John Stuart 
Mill’s Subjection of Women, a classic work, has 
broken the ice and created the philosophic basis 
for feminism. And it should be remembered that 
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Mill, according to his own assertion, was as much 
inspired by his friend as was the great German 
poet G. E. Lessing by Sofie Konig, or the German 
philosopher Schelling by his wife. Nor must we 
omit to mention the French painter Rosa Bon- 
heur, who won the “salon” in Paris, the Russian 
mathematician, Sonia Kovalevska, who attained 
a professorship, and the Polish-French physicist 
Mme. Curie, who compelled recognition by the 
Academy and showed herself infinitely superior 
to her husband who was also a physicist. 

Thus, the tradition of the inferiority of woman 
_ was proved an untenable superstition. Within the 
last three decades, in consequence of all these 
manifestations, feminism has made greater prog- 
ress than in the preceding three centuries. I my- 
self experienced, as instructor at the University of 
Zurich in 1887, the sensation of seeing three 
women appear in my class for the first time. In 
1888 the German universities asked for my opin- 
ion concerning my experience with women as 
students. In consequence of my advocacy, one 
university after another in Germany opened its 
doors to women. I myself have examined and 
graduated hundreds of women in Berne. When 
in 1910 I exchanged my chair in Berne for one in 
Berlin, I recommended a woman student of mine, 
Anna Tumarkin, as my successor. She is the first 
woman professor of philosophy. 

But I have also seen the woman in political 
life at work. The Baroness Berta von Suttner, 
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the founder of German pacifism, and author of 
the famous book, Ground Arms, for several weeks 
each year, used to be my guest in Berne, where the 
Board of the International Peace Bureau met an- 
nually. 

On this board Baroness Suttner represented 
Austria while I was the permanent Swiss member 
of the central executive in Berne. Out of eleven 
groups of peace societies in the world, we had one 
with eight million members in America alone. 
Almost immediately before the war Berta von 
Suttner visited America and had some very inter- 
esting conversation with President Wilson relating 
to pacifism. ‘The substance of these conversations 
she reported to me in Berlin, directly after her 
return from America in the spring of 1914. Mrs. 
Suttner as a political figure accomplished more 
for practical feminism than any other feminist, 
even in America, where she had many ardent fol- 
lowers and admirers. 

It is necessary to distinguish between social and 
political feminism. According to my observation 
social feminism in America has made greater 
strides than political. The fact that in past cen- 
turies the sheltered cultured white woman has 
been in the minority, in conjunction with the 
dominant puritan tradition, has assigned to women 
a privileged social position, which she continues 
to maintain. On the street cars, in railway sta- 
tions, in the theatres, women in America are 
shown a degree of respect that we Europeans can 
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only admire. But in political life, the women of 
England, Germany and Russia evidently play a 
more prominent part than they do in America. 
The number of women legislators in the British 
and particularly in the German Parliament is far 
greater than in the American Congress. Here 
American feminism has before it a broad field of 
activity. According to the teachings of social op- 
timism as here presented there can be no doubt that 
political feminism in America will also achieve its 
place in the sun. 


Chapter XIV 


RELIGIOUS OPTIMISM 


HAT I call the logical foundation of the 

notion of God is a philosophical synthesis 
between the solution of the problem of the world 
that the theologians of all denominations courte- 
ously invite us to accept, and the repellant stand- 
point of the scientist. If we approach a theo- 
logian with the question of the meaning of the 
world, he refers us either to the temporal and 
special world or to a supersensual metaphysical 
principle or, finally, to an extramundane divinity 
that gives the world its existence and also its mean- 
ing. If, on the other hand, we ask a scientist of 
a strong orthodox school, like Ostwald or Haeckel, 
the same question, he will refer us from the world 
beyond to this world. He will refer us not to the 
supersensual world, nor to metaphysics, but to 
physics, not to abstract notions but to a concrete 
reality. Feuerbach’s philosophy is as follows: be 
satisfied with the given world. Its criterion of 
truth is sensual experience—facts, figures and 
dates. ‘The theologians put the meaning of the 
world in the ultimate truth, in their notion of 


God; the materialistically orientated scientists, on 
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the other hand, in their notion of nature. Here 
is the place for my notion of God, which lays a 
bridge between belief and knowledge, between 
the supersensual and the sensual, betwen history 
and nature. To me the abbreviation God is noth- 
ing else than the logical promise of the world. I 
cannot understand or conceive nature in its law- 
fulness without presuming or presupposing axio- 
matically God as its lawgiver. 

Incidental impressions that we receive from 
the outer World cannot possibly give us the mean- 
ing of the world, for they show us only a here and 
a present. So the meaning of the world is acces- 
sible only if the principles of order are given to 
us, principles of order that guarantee an every- 
where and an always. The isolated atoms of im- 
pression, brought to us by the senses and framed 
and drafted by the scientists, cannot possibly in 
their totality constitute a system of nature, if each 
and every observed fact does not contain a mani- 
fest hint from which we can conclude a lawful, 
present, absolute or an eternal truth. Without 
sufficient final reason there would not be and could 
not be a systematic world picture as construed by — 
the astrophysicists, but merely an unsystematic — 
heap of isolated impressions; there would not be 
cosmos but chaos. Just as scientists who reveal to 
us a lawful organized order of system in nature 
are anxious to do away with the chaos, so that we 
can understand the cosmos, on the basis of pure © 
empiricism, on the basis of facts of experience 
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alone, so they are unable to explain not only the 
actuality of facts, but also the why of order and 
law in the universe. Mathematics knows of no 
why and wherefore. Science, however, is based 
on mathematics. This question of why, which 
the scientists fail to explain and which theologians 
over-explain so that we understand nothing, the 
logical notion of God—inasmuch as it rests upon 
rationalistic ground—answers as follows: order 
and connection, rule and law, prevail in nature; 
and history, therefore, because it is an orderly, 
spiritual principle, is the logical presumption that 
there is in general a lawful, effective order in 
nature, and no confusing and wild chaos. God is 
the logical condition of nature. The philosophi- 
cal thought of the legend of creation means that 
the chaos of blind nature can organize itself into 
a system of lawful and harmonizing forces of na- 
ture only if we presume God, not only as a logical 
principle, but also as the summit of this pyramid 
of lawfulness which makes up the eternal order of 
things. Without this recognition of eternal truth 
we cannot understand isolated facts; without a 
divine world-cause there would be no facts of 
nature; without logical truth there would be no 
psychological reality; without God there would 
be no world. 

We place a construction upon the world that is 
of the greatest of ideas, the idea of a united notion 
of God, because the meaning of existence would 
seem to us of no meaning at all if there were no 
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God. In a world that is driven by blind, stupid 
and senseless forces, it is not worth while to live. 
If the materialistic conception of the world were 
a correct one, so that a cosmic anarchism could be 
said to be the last word of science then as suffering, 
tortured and tormented men, we would have to 
say “No” to such a farce of a world. If there is 
no God as the final reason and basis of nature and 
no force to enforce peace in history, then we 
would have to say “No” to a world born in scorn 
and whim and ruled by blind force only. We 
optimists say “Yes” to this world; our attitude to- 
wards it is an affirmative one, because we believe 
in God and confess our belief in him. The 
Psalmist says: Not to die, but to live, do I wish to 
praise the glory of God. Whoever lives in this 
swamp of the world, where calumny, malice, hy- 
pocrisy, deceit and mutual devastation exist, who- 
ever has gained an insight into life of men and 
especially into the lives of those men who are not 
of the very best, would have to condemn our 
humanity, if there were no God who guaranteed 
to us a meaning in the world. 

We can only believe in this divine oneness and 
logical presumption and ethical meaning of the 
world, and in doing so, accomplish a world-his- 
toric mission. As certainly as there can be only 
one world and there can exist one God, who guar- 
antees to this world its lawful order and organiza- 
tion, so long do we have to announce the presence 
of such a God, until our mission will have been 
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fulfilled, until the covenant of nations will be not 
merely an empty dream, but a solid reality, until 
all the peoples of the earth will come to recognize 
that our world has a deep meaning and that the 
last and highest meaning of the world is God. 
Kant once said: “The really final realities are 
the thoughts of God.” ‘These thoughts of God 
have been discussed by science, inasmuch as the 
latter searched for and sought laws, figures and 
measurements to inquire into the system of the 
order of the outer world, and then framed them 
into mathematical formulas. If science exists 
only as far as mathematics is concerned, every- 
thing that is not mathematics should be thrown 
overboard — Hume curiously exclaims — and 
mathematics is useless as a formula to be applied 
to the process of history. Yet the thoughts of God, 
of which Kant speaks, express themselves as much 
in the historical process as in the process of nature. 
Since Kant belongs to the adherents of the teleo- 
logical conception of history because he teaches 
a regular process of history, the fate and vicissi- 
tudes of peoples and nations must then somehow 
find an echo in the thoughts of God. If even each 
blade of grass moves according to laws, the origin 
of which are thoughts of God, then the continued 
existence of our culture cannot be mere whim. 
In the realm of nature we deal with immutable 
laws that project God’s thoughts in it. In the 
realm of history we deal with tendencies which 
display anxiety to release the thoughts of God. 
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In the realm of science there is only a knowledge 
of things because the processes of nature cannot 
be explained by the law of causation. In the 
realm of history, however, there is only belief, 
which alone can explain to us the tendencies in his- 
tory as the thoughts of God. The processes of 
history must bear in themselves the same mean- 
ings as the processes of nature. World must have 
a hidden meaning if our universe is not to be an 
innocent dream of a sleeping God. 

Knowledge satisfies our curiosity; belief satis- 
fies our feeling of expectation and hope. Since 
we cannot analyze the process of history more geo- 
metrico, the method demanded by Spinoza for 
science, but only sore teleologico, our notion of 
God blends itself with the idea of a Savior to 
open to us the meaning of our history, just as our 
idea of God reveals to us its ethical meaning. In 
the realm of nature there prevails order because 
God is the supreme principle of order and of the 
logical presumption that there is at all a nature 
or a world. And in the realm of history there 
manifest themselves tendencies of evolution for 
the higher development of the type man, because 
in history there is no other God than in nature. 
In the realm of nature he reveals himself as pur- 
pose and aim. For a lower price than the last 
World War the League of Nations could not be 
educated for humanity. This is the secret to be 
had. The unsociable homo sapiens must be the 
subterranean plane of history; this is the obvious 
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and final aim of God in history. For the purpose, 
man, who has been called upon to rule the world, 
has to pass through two schools; the elementary 
school of the human race: Nature and the high 
school of humanity: history. There he acquires a 
knowledge of the alphabet, here knowledge of a 
deeper meaning of the world. 

Upon the white race has fallen the world- 
historic mission, this belief in the work of “educa- 
tion through history for the perfection of the cul- 
ture of the human species out of its own reason” 
(Kant) to help in God’s plan of accomplishing 
the education of humanity. 

To possess a sound feeling of expectation for 
the future means for everybody a gift of mercy of 
his instincts, which are only the sum total of 
cumulative experiences of the species. ‘The sense 
of the future combined with all due reverence to 
the past is more highly developed in Americans 
than in any other people. The feeling of ex- 
pectation is a protection and refuge of the micro- 
cosm of the individual, as it is for the macrocosm 
of the peoples, nations, races and religions. 
Peoples without feelings of expectation, without 
tension, without hope for the future, be they 
terrestrial or heavenly, must become impoverished 
in the course of time, must weaken and age. 
Everything that is juvenile, youthful, growing, 
receives its subterranean source of energy which 
feeds hope, through a feeling of expectation. 
One concentrates one’s feeling of expectation 
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on his children’s children, because, just like the 
monad of Leibniz, one is always pregnant with 
the future. 

There must be a hidden promise for the future 
if the entire connection of the world is not to 
remainacorpse. A nation that no longer possesses 
ideals in whose service the individual members 
can join, must necessarily perish. The ideals must 
not lie behind us, but as the final purpose before 
us. This fundamental conviction of ours, even 
the late World War and its political upheavals and 
social convulsions could not confuse. He who 
breathes the air of eternity will not lose his mental 
balance, even if he witness the greatest catastrophe 
in history. It even seems that this road was inevi- 
table, to engrave with iron letters upon men the 
ideal of a common heavenly realm on earth. The 
road to Paradise leads through Inferno. ‘The 
tortures of hell to which our present generation is 
exposed and will continue to be exposed for some 
time to come, probably constitute the price that 
humanity must pay in being trained for the eternal 
ideals of Social Optimism. ‘The Messianic idea 
of the coming together of nations might have 
needed hundreds of years for its realization had 
it not been for the World War that revealed it 
with a lightning flash of necessity. Through 
night to light. We are not giving up the battle 
for the realm of God, because it has lasted more 
than a thousand years. A thousand years are only 
one swing of the pendulum in the period of eter- 
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nity. Ideals are the mental reservoir from which 
personalities draw their joy of life, their value 
of life and their energy of creation. To destroy 
such ideas would be nothing short of sacrilege. 
Our notion of God, which is based on logic, is 
our 70li-me-tangere. 

Is there then a timeless religion in the same 
sense as there is a timeless science? Is it possible 
to heighten the validity of religious truth to that 
supersensual, hence objective, degree that the 
mathematics of space, time, and number has at- 
tained in that realm of its achievements known as 
the mathematics of nature? Is it possible for re- 
ligious certainty, resting as it does upon a compul- 
sion of contemplation, to approximate logical- 
mathematical certainty, which owes its authority 
to an inescapable compulsion of thought? 

Once more the relationship between speech 
and thought affords us a valuable indication. 
Even speech is not a purely arbitrary action, but 
is subject, as we know, first to the values of gram- 
mar and secondly, to the basic laws of phonetics. 
But grammatical correctness in speech has only 
the character of a conventional rule, not that of 
law, like the laws of phonetics. There are many 
people who speak ungrammatically without 
thereby ceasing to be people, just as there are many 
adherents of a creed who do not observe the pre- 
scribed ceremonial without ceasing to be counted 
in the denomination in question. 

Ceremonials, like all conventional rules and 
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labels, are questions of creed. It is otherwise in 
logic. Here, individual preference is promptly 
excluded from the equation. A minor error in 
thought is pardoned in daily intercourse, perhaps 
even more readily than a mistake in syntax. But 
he who continually commits errors of reasoning, 
whose thinking faculty does not function logi- 
cally, is unmercifully excluded from our midst as 
insane. As we punish offenses against life and 
property with jail and prison, so we punish con- 
sistent failure of logic with the asylum. One 
who speaks ungrammatically is merely dropped 
from the list of cultivated people, but one who 
speaks irrationally, who loses his logical capacity, 
is forcibly removed from the community of nor- 
mal persons. 

How is it that all men, as well as the higher 
-animals, have arrived independently at this single 
logic, whose laws claim eternal, that is superper- 
sonal validity? The answer of the idealists of 
the stamp of Hegel or of Cohen is as follows: 
logical truths are common to all men and animals 
for the reason that they represent eternal ideas of 
world-reason. That is to say, they antedate any 
creation of the world, so that our existing world 
has been built into that pattern which was pre- 
figured in those ideas or eternal truths. The ideas 
of God precede the process of nature, indeed na- 
ture and its laws are nothing but the self-realiza- 
tion or manifestations of the divine ideas. 
Whether with Plato we call them ideas or with 
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Leibniz truths, or with Hegel, Logos, they are 
supertemporal, pre-mundane, and sufficient rea- 
son for the genesis of nature according to eternal 
laws. This also makes intelligible the existence of 
only one logic, but many languages, and in the last 
analysis only one religion, though many creeds. 
The divine spirit, or the pre-mundane idea, 
has informed primeval matter under the form of 
natural laws or the “mathematics of nature.” On 
a higher level of natural evolution, in the transi- 
tion of inanimate matter to the living organism, 
it has descended upon the germplasm, the living 
cell; further on, upon the cerebral system of the 
animal; and at the top, upon the central nervous 
system of the human race. 

The preliminary stages in the formation of re- 
ligious conceptions, namely animism, fetishism, 
panpsychism, and the deification of nature—all 
lead, with the aid of maturing forms of thought 
and feeling, to a more or less clearly experienced 
monotheism. The latter presents itself as most 
acceptable to the need of abstract unity in hu- 
man nature, especially since it is a most valuable 
auxiliary to the principle of the economy of force, 
which rules the natural sciences. The one God 
assumes all the functions of the preceding num- 
berless deities or forces of nature, fetishes and 
spirits. A single concept suffices for all those pur- 
poses for which the fetish-worshipper had utilized 
millions of beings, and even Greek-polytheism 
had employed a very considerable company of per- 
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sonified natural forces. A single principle is now 
conceived as the adequate reason for all order in 
nature and mind, as the source of all causal unifor- 
mity in inorganic nature and of all purposiveness 
in the manifestations of history. Domestic and 
tribal Gods, who bear a local and temporal char- 
acter, are gradually absorbed by that God who ex- 
presses in supreme degree the manifest progress 
of unification by means of economy of effort. 

The historic fact that the entire white race, 
our western-European-American system of civili- 
zation, has adopted the belief in this God, might 
be regarded as historic support for the validity of 
the belief. But of its logical adequacy this con- 
sensus gentium is not a compelling proof. For 
the agreement even among the advanced people 
of antiquity as regards superstition, was no less 
complete than it is to-day as regards the belief in 
a rational government of the world. The com- 
mon-sense theory, which measures the reliability 
of criteria of truth by the number of their respec- 
tive devotees, has suffered logical shipwreck. If 
the belief in God lacked a deeper logical founda- 
tion than that afforded by the agreement of ma- 
ture thinkers among all peoples and in all ages, it 
would still be assailable. The historically effec- 
tive argument from the unanimity of a civilized 
nation upon the unity and reasonableness of the 
order of the world would possess only decorative 
value. 

How, then, does religious certainty, the belief 
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in God, notwithstanding its subjective origin, ac- 
quire that supertemporal logical validity, which 
is inherent in mathematical propositions? Is it 
possible to demonstrate God in geometrical fash- 
ion, as Spinoza once aspired to do? Is the exist- 
ence of God an arbitrary article of faith, which 
one is free either to accept or to reject, as one 
believes or disbelieves a reported event, or is the 
existence of God to be proved as a logical neces- 
sity whose opposite is unthinkable? Is the de- 
mand, addressed to every thinking person, to seek 
the basis of all order in the world in a single prin- 
ciple of order, only an historic necessity or a mere 
necessity of feeling—or is this demand an inescap- 
able necessity of thought? 

This is the sociological problem of religious 
optimism. No parliamentary decree can abolish 
the concept of God, so deeply rooted is it in the 
soul. ‘This has been proved by the example of the 
great French Revolution. ‘The war and post- 
war time, moreover, has released with elemental 
power the longing for the divine. Bacon’s dictum 
remains true: a little philosophy may lead away 
from God, but the deeper preoccupation with 
philosophical and sociological problems leads back 
to God again. 
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